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TOPICS OF THE DAY. the worst class of criminals, though, the charge of complicity | would lead us to believe that the war between North and 

Tu last advices from New York give a sad account of the | in the assassination of Mr, Lincoln having been withdrawn, | South may yet be kept up on the west of the Mississippi, The 
position of Mr, Jefferson Davis, who already scems to be | he can now only be proceeded against for what the Federals | resources of the region now held by the army of Kirby Smith 
regarded as a capital offender, The treatment to which he is call “treason.” | seem, indeed, to be very great, The soil is fertile; the native 
subjected in his cell is precisely that usually meted out to | A letter from the New York correspondent of the 7imes | population is hardy, determined, and impatient of control ; 
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horses are cheap, plentiful, and good ; and the 85,000 men to 
whom rations are served out (and who represent a force of 
125,000, which could be increased considerably at a very short 
notice) might all be mounted if cavalry operations on a very 
great scale should be thought necessary, The nature of the 
country does not favour an invasion ; for the rivers are not 
numerous and are incapable of bearing gun-boats, except 
of the very lightest construction, Moreover, as Texas 
adjoins Mexico, it has one frontier of immense extent, 
across which arms and ammunition could be conveyed 
with ease, The Texans could even make Mexico, 
in some measure, their base of operations, as the Poles made 
Galicia theirs during the recent insurrection against Russia. 
There would be this important difference, however, in favour 
of the Texans—that, instead of having to deal in Mexico with 
a Government hostile in intention, they might count with 
certainty on as much assistance as the Mexican Government 
could possibly give them without openly offending against the 
Jaws of neutrality, It has been resolved, moreover, to enlist 
the negroes, which President Davis shrank from doing up to 
the very last moment, though by taking this step he might, 
perhaps, have saved the Confederacy, In spite of all this, we 
do not see, unless the Texans are prepared to spend their whole 
time and all their resources for some years tocome in fighting, 
how they are to defend themselves successfully against the 
overwhelming forces of the United States, The best chance 
for them lies, no doubt, in the support they may receive from 
Mexico ; and it is very possible that the continued resistance 
of Kirby Smith may help to involve the Mexican and North 
American Governments in the war which, sooner or later, 
will be inevitable, In the meanwhile, it is impossible to 
feel any sympathy for these Texan warriors, though it is 
interesting to speculate as to what will become of them, And 
whatever doubts may exist as to the original cause of the 
great Southern secession, it is only too evident what the Con- 
federates who have retired to Texas with their slaves are now 
fighting for, They have left their native soil, but nothing can 
separate them from their slaves. 

The contest that is now going on for the representation of 
Westminster is in some respects more remarkable than any 
yet recorded in the annals of electioneering. To begin with, 
the candidate on whom the eyes of all the intellectual men in 
Europe must now be fixed refuses to canvass, and, beyond 
announcing that he is willing to represent the borough if the 
voters choose to elect him, will take no step whatever towards 
that result, If anyone wishes to know his opinions, they are 
to be found in his published works; and the one opinion 
which he entertains above all others in connection with 
electioneering matters is that there ought to be no can- 
vassing. The electors have to weigh the merits of Mr. Mill, 
who writes books ; of Mr, Smith, who sells them ; and of Captain 
Grosvenor, who is at least not prevented by want of leisure 
from reading them. Hitherto the favourite candidate of the 
three would seem to be Captain-Grosvenor ; and, as Captain 
Grosvenor is in many respects the very antithesis of Mr. 
Mill, we should think the claims of the latter must be slight 
indeed, He may be one of the first thinkers of the age, but 
the House of Commons is not an assembly of great thinkers, 
nor do the Westminster electors set up for being great judges 
of thought, The great advantage of having Mr, Mill in Par- 
liament would be that on every important subject he would 
have something to say that Parliament could not but be better 
for hearing. He would be of no direct use to Westminster 
except in so far that by electing him the electors of Weat- 
minster would be doing honour to themselves, for surely it 
would be an honour to be represented in Parliament by one of 
the most influential writers on philosophical and political 
subjects in all Europe, 

When we say that Mr. Mill does not solicit votes or lay any 
statement of opinious before the voters, we ought not to forget 
that he hes brought out a cheap edition of his works, as if for 
the edification of his possible constituents, “But,” asks a 
contemporary, in referring to this fact, “are all the £10 
householders in Weetminster, or any considerable portion of 
them, to go through a course of logic, political economy, poli- 
tice, and metaphysics, beginning with the question whether 
logic is the-art or the science of reasoning and ending with a 
crushing exposure of the errors of Sir W, Hamilton on the 
doctrines of concepts and contradictory inconceivables?” It 
would, indeed, be much better, considering that “ Mill” is not 
to be got up by the unpractised student in a few days, weeks, 
or months, that those Westminster electors to whom his works 
are now unknown should be contented to accept him in con- 
sideration of the high esteem in which he is held by the intel- 
lectual classes generally, 

Nothing, on the other hand, can be more unfair than to dip 
into his works here and there, as some of his opponents are 
doing, in order to prove from his statement of an abstract 
proposition on the subject of property that he is a socialist and 
revolutionist,—from # passage in which he veotures to consider 
the attributes of the Deity that he is an Atheist,—from the 
enunciation of an opinion as to the political rights of women 
that he intends, in the event of his being elected, to bring in 
a billfor granting women the franchise, 

To speak now of what politicians will no doubt regard as 


a minor matter, with the advent of the dog days we bear re- | 


newed complaints on the subject of the dog nuisance, from 
which London suffers more than any capital in Europe. 


Accounts have been lately published in the newapapers of | 


several most distressing deaths from hydrophobia, There 
were two cases last week, on the same day, in which persons 
bitten by dogs appeared before a magistrate to ask, somewhat 
asclessly, for redress, It seems that the owner of a ferocious 


dog may be fined for allowing it to go at large, but not until 
its ferocity has been clearly proved. This is worse than 
absurd. To lock the stable-door after the horse has been 
stolen is foolish, but not to be called upon to muzzle the dog 
until some unhappy human being has been bitten by it is 
scandalous, These dog cases are nearly all of the same 
kind. A man, woman, or child has been bitten, A 
complaint is made to the nearest magistrate, who is 
assured that the animal complained of had long been 
the terror of the neighbours. The owner, however, declares 
that the dog is perfectly quiet, and never bites unless under 


gross provocation, Ultimately a‘fine is impoeed ; but this 
does not cure the bite, nor does it have any effect on the per- 
formances of other ferocious dogs, In France owners of dogs 
are cautioned against letting them go at Jarge during the 
summer without muzzles; and, in case of this caution not 
being attended to, it is upon the dogs that the vengeance of 
the police falls—the avimals are arrested and, unless ransomed 
before a certain time, killed. This is undoutedly the proper 
system, and we should like, in common with the public gene- 
rally, to see it introduced and strictly carried out in England, 


THE LOVERS’ SEAT. 

Now that the sun is glaring down upon the hot pavements, and 
nearly all the main thoroughfares of London are choked with the 
dust from building operations and the construction of metropolitan 
railways ; now that the Strand is blocked up with rubbish-carts, 
that the overland route from Whitechapel to Bayswater is dan- 
gerous, and all the street fountains are choke’! with dirt ; in short, 
now that Parliament is at its last gasp, and stifled Londoners stand 
gazing wistfully at railway and steam-boat time-bills, there is one 
spot to which memory turns with refreshing anticipations of the 
end of the season; the memory, that is to say, of that section of 
the metropolitan public which prepares for “ the seaside,’ not the 
habitués of Baden, Homburg, and the other Continental reeorts 
which allure the world of fashion from more favoured spots in their 
own country, but that great middle class of which “ Paterfamilias ” 
is the recognised representative, those who make the fortunes of 
Ramsgate, Margate, Broadstairs, Biighten, Dover, and all the 
watering-places on the British coast, Of all these happy retreata, 
however, from Ramagate, with its jewelled Jews, to Brighton and 
its brill, Hastings must bear the palm, It is so serene, so full of 
tender, quiet beauty, where woodland weds the sea, and the cliffs 
are fresh and green instead of staring white. It is true that 
there is none of the feverish restlessness of Ramsgate, none 
of the vulgar jollification of Margate, none even of the 
change and bus‘le and merrymaking of Brighton; that there 
is a valetudinarian look about many of the visitors one meets 
upon the parade; that there is a sad preponderance of wheel- 
chairs and slowly-pacing invalids, who go to draw renewed life from 
the soft air blowing off the sea; and this gives a melancholy interest 
to the place which is often depressing. But yet what gentle recol- 
lections are associated with the beauties in which that wonderful 
old town is embowered! The old church at Battle; the glorious 
wealth of fern, and tree, and flower at the silent cle of 
Ecclesbourne; the wonderful caves on the east cliff; the still, 
strange beauty at Old Roar, where the sward is enamelled with 
es whose light shimmers upwards in a haze of purple and 
go. [_— 

Flower of the wild, whose le glow 
Adorns the po Benne aby 


that other beautiful Glen of Fairlight, in which one might sit all 
day and dream of the Fatry Queene, or wait till moonlight and 
watch for the coming of Titania and all the host of elves, who, if 
they have not altogether fled hence since the advent of commercial 
treaties and the electric telegraph, must surely-reside hereabout, Let 
us hope that profane excursionists will never succeed in vulgarising 
this, the loveliest spot in all that country side, . If refreshment 
must be taken in the blissful seclusion of Fairlight Glen, we pray 
that it may be consumed romantically, and that, after an ethec 
lunc, no empty bottles, greasy newspapers, and discarded chick : 
bones be left to distigure the emerald sward or crush the flower- 
spangles out of shape. 

If Fairlight Glen is an elysium in which to dream in blissful 
forgetfulness of towns and taxes, of conaols and of care, surely the 
crown and completion of its beauty is that glorious rocky nook which 
lies beyond it on the very verge of the cliff overlooking the boundless 
blue of the changeful sea. Well may it be called the * Lovers’ 
Seat!” Jt would have had that name even without the story 
which is said to have been the cause of its becoming so known ; 
nay, it must have been called the Lovers’ Seat from the time when 
the first happy pair discovered it and sat there gazing on sea and sky, 
with the whisper fof external nature whispering to them gently till 
ali the great world around was a dream and they became oblivious 
to all but each other. It is doubtful whether more than two 

should ever be permitted to occupy this spot at one time. 
Assurediy, parents and guardians should be warned off by threa a 
of dreadfal penalties; and no one should be permitted to speak 
above a whisper. You know the story of the young maiden whose 
croel t sent her to Fairlight Place—then a lonely farmhouse— 
in to keep her out of the way of a handsome young officer, 
commander of a revenue cutter, cruising between Dungeness and 
Beechy Head; how triump!iant love, surmounting all difficulties, 
led the fair one to this rocky seat where she could see her lover's 
vessel as it passed Fairlight ; how the bold sailor, rowing himself 
ashore at Covehurst, would scale the rocks to reach that shrine 
where his adored one waited his coming ; how, in short, they met 
and (one story says he fell from the clitfs and was killed, the lady 
afterwards dying of grief: but this is not true) continued to meet, 
until an elopement was arranged, and he carried her off down the 
rocks to his vessel; when they wero married and lived happily 
afterwards? You know this story, of cousee ; but, doubtless, a score 
of love stories might be told of this samespot. ‘‘ The Lovera’ Seat;” 
why, when one comes to think of it, the very fact of a sby and pro- 
voking maiden consenting to visit euch a piace and sit there beside 
a bashful lover must be taken as an acceptance of hia suit, Let 
bim then, as he looks out upon the glorious sea, take heart, even 
though his love should be like that same ocean— 


Now brilliant with sunbeams and dimpled with smiles, 
Now dark with the fresh blowing gale, 


JEREMY BENTHAM.—Sir John Bowring has ited to the National 
Portrait Gallery a full-length portrait of Jeremy itham, painted when, at 
the age of thirteen, he was admitted a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree when only sixteen years old. He had, 
on the advent of George III. to the throne, written some Latin verses, 
which, as the production of a boy of eleven years, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
thought worthy of his criticism and his admiration, The picture, which, to 

| use the philosopher's own expression, had been “ ignominiously expelled” 
| from his father’s house in Queen’e-square-place, was, a few years before his 
death, discovered in a pawnbroker’s shop, recognised by him elf, and pur- 
chased by his executor, who has now given it to the National Gallery. 


A Harry Di raicu — Recently the Emperor of Japan had reason to be 
highly dissatistied with one of his officers, and sent him the renowned sabre. 
It is n sort of honorary aword, very beautifully carved and finished. As this 
oificer held high rank, and had hitherto given his Prince every reason to be 
| satisfied, the latter sent him, in order to alleviate the effect of the mreage 
ns far as possible, one of his own swords, set with diamonds, and selected his 
Prime Minister as the bearer. The officer received the present and was well 
aware what it signified. After reverently regarding the instrument ot his 
| punishment, wait left his house, went to the port, got aboard a French 
oP bound for Havre, and safely reached Paris, where he sold the sabre for 


Foreign Yntelligence, 


FRANCE. 

“When is the Emperor coming back?" has for some days been 
the chief question in Paris. Jt was expected that his Majesty wou! j 
be at the Tui eries to-day (Saturday), bus nothing definite was 
known. The Emperor, when at Constantioce, invited tive Arai, 
chiefs to dine with him, aud took, it is announced, the opportu ; y 
to tell them that he desired to see Arabs in general become fitte., bY 
labour and education to enter into any positions now filled in 
Algeria by French subjects. He also stated that he desired every 
individual in the army to be free t» rise if his services, iutellig« noc 
and opportunities pc Aa him, to fill the bightet grades, {i,. 
Emperor is represented as in perfect health, ond all the better i; 
the great fatigue he daily has to undergo. i 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys has issued instructions similar to tho-e con. 
tained in Ea:] Ruseell’s letter relative to the withdrawal of the pro- 
tection hitherto allowed to Confederate vessels of war, 

A Government communication to the newspapers contradic‘s a 
report that General Bourbaki had departed for Mexico with a corns 
of 10,000 men. a 

In the Corps Législatif on the 2nd inst. M. Thiers criticised the 
financial system of the Government, under which the budwets 
exceeded 2000 millions of francs. He did not wish to put as‘op to 
public works, but desired that they should be diminished, and th.) 
those only should be carried out which were indispensable. Mexico. 
he said, should be evacuated, or otherwise France would advanee. 
if not towards bankruptcy, at least towards ruinous taxation, such 
as the income tax which was pecrpened in the previous sitting, M 
Rouber replied to the speech of M. Thiers on the Budget, whic), 
brought the general debate on that document toa close, the demands 
of the Government being all complied with, 


ITALY, 

A public fete in commemoration of the grant of the Constitution 
took place at Florence on Sunday, The King reviewed the Nationa) 
Guard. An immense crowd was present, and his Majesty was 
received with enthusiasm, 

Signor Vegazzi has returned to Rome, 

The Nazione of Florence, publishes some details of the nego 
tiations with the Papai Court, The Pope, it is stated, will appoint 
Bisbops to the vacant sees, but they will be presenied by King 
Victor Emmanuel, and will make a declaration acknowledging him 
as their Sovereign and recognising the kingdom of Italy. ‘The Pope 
has consented to the suppression of come bishoprics, and the ltalian 
Government will have the right to prevent the return of those 
— whose presence it may consider prejudicial to public safe y. 

he Nazione believes there engagewents will be verbal, and that no 
convention will be signed either by Rome or Italy with the other 
Catholic Powers. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
GENERAL NEWS, 


We have intelligence from New York to the 27th ult. 

Secretary Seward had resumed supervision of the affairs of the 
State department. Mr. Frederick Seward had had a relupse, A 
severe and unexpected hemorrhage had occurred, and his condition 
excited uneasiness. 

President Jotnson had issued a ‘proclamation declaring that all 
ports in the United States, except Galveston, La Salle, Brazo de 
Santiago, Point Isabel, and Brownsville, in Texas, shall be opcn to 
foreign commerce from the Ist of July next, the intercour-e with 
such ports to be subject only to the laws of the United States. He 
algo proclaims that the Federal Government henceforth denies to all 
persone attempting to traffic with any portion of the United S:ates 
in violation of the laws thereof any concessions of belligerent rights 
or privileges, and notifies that all such offenders will be seized and 
treated as pirates. 

The grand review of the Federal armies commenced at Washington 
at nine o'clock on the morning of the 23rd. Upwards of 100,000 troops 
were under arms. Dense masses of spectavors lined the course of 
march, and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Grant’s army was 
the portion of the troops reviewed that day. On the following day 
Sherman's wen went gh a similar ceremony. 

Vice: President Stevens and Mr. Clement C. Clay, who voluntarily 
surrendered themselves to the Federals in Georgia, and who were 
brought to Hampton Roads at the same time with President Davis, 
had been sent to Fort Delawsre, -Postmaster-General Regan, 
General Wheeler, and others of President Davis's party had been 
sent to Fort Warren, in Boston Harbour. Governor Letcher, of 
Virginia, James A. Seddon, and Judge Campbell had been arrested. 
It was rumoured, both in Washington and Richmond, that Geveral 
Lee had been indicted for treason and would be speedily placed 
under arrest, 

The New York Tribune says that the Attorney-General had 
decided that the amnesty proclamation was a means to secure the 
suppression of the rebellion. The rebellion ended, the awnesty is 
void, It does not restore citizenship or property, The confiscation 
decrees are in full force, and the exercise of executive clemency 
cannot extend to the future. 

Memphis ne of the 19th ult, report the discovery and 
prevention, on the preceding night, of an intended massacre, by the 
negro troops in Fors Pillow, of all the paroled Confederate prisoners 
in Memphis, in retaliation of the massacre of the negro stldiers by 
Forrest’s men when they captured the fort a year ago, Upon the 
discovery of the plot, white troops were detailed to watch the 
negroes, and when they sallied forth at the appointed hour they 
were ordered back to their quarters, A fight ensued, during which 
twenty of the negroes were either killed or wounded; the remainder 
were driven into fort, and had since been kept under strong guard. 

General Sheridan had proceeded to assume the command of the 
Federal troops west of the Mississippi. It waa stated that he had 
been ordered to demand the immediate surrender of General Kirby 
Smith and his forces, and, if the demand were not complied with, to 
lay waste all territory wherein he meets with opposition. An en- 
thusiastic mass meeting was held by the Confederates at Sbreveport, 
Louisiana, on the 29th of April, at which speeches were made by 
Governbr Allen, of that State, General Hobbins, and others, declar- 
ing that the cause of the Sonth was by no means hopeless, and ex- 
horting the people in the Trans-Missiesippi d tto resolutely 
continue the struggle for independence. Kirby Smith was said to 
have received reinforcements from the east side of the Mississippi. 
Hood and his Staff had escaped across that river. Advices from 
New Orleans state that Kirby Smith was disposed to surrender to 
Colonel 8 but Generals Parsons and Shelby demanded an 
amnesty for themselves, declaring that, if not amnestied, they 
would join Maximilian. Colonel had returned to Wash- 
ington to confer with the Government, It was reported that com- 
missioners from Kirby Smith, accompanied by Genera! Heron and 
Commander Foster, arrived at Baton Rouge on the 23rd ult. 
General Heron left for Canby’s head quarters, It was asserted 
that terms had been arranged for the surrender of Smith's whole 
army. A —_ occurred in Texas, on the 12th ult., between the 
Federals, under Barrett, and the Confederates, under Slaughter. 
Barrett retreated to Bazos, with a loss of seventy men. 

The Confederate garrigons at Tallahassee and St. Mark’s, Florida, 
sorrendered to the Federals on the 9th uit. 

The Confederate privateer Stonewall was surrendered uncon- 
ey! to the Spanish authorities in Havannah a few days prior 
to May 20, 

The barque Boute, which was about to sail from San Francisco, 
on the 22nd ult., with 400 armed adventurers for Mexico, was 
detained by the authorities until permission for their departure 
should be received from Washington, 

MR, JERRERSON DAVIS, 

The grand jury of the district of Columbia had found true bills 

ot indictment agains. Jefferson Davis and Breckinridge for treason. 
are indicted separately, the overt act being the raid in July 
ast within the district of Columbia, Breckenridge having been 
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+, person and Davis constructively. The district attorney 
rene for a warrant to arrest Breckinridge, and to summon 
vis before the court-martial for trial. The specification in the 
Dari ment of both Mr. Davis and General Breckinridge is that they, 
indie allegiance and fidelity to the United States, did, with a view 
on ebeert the Government thereof, in July last, invade the district 
Columbia, make war on its defences and kill and wound a 
. mber of the so'diers of the United States, : 
mr Davis, it appears, is not treated in prison as if he were a mere 
bel, but is submitted to worse indignities than are reserved for the 
- t brutal murderers. A statement in two Philadelphia news- 
we rs not only confirms previous _ that he was separated 
5. his family, confined in a dark dungeon in Fortress Monroe, 
Josely hr day and night by two sentinels, who are forbidden 
exchange 8 word with him, or to allow him to speak if so in- 
clined, and denied the use of light or the solace of books and 
writing materials; but adds that he has been manacled, and his 
legs secured by a chain 3 ft. _ ; that he resisted the outrage, and 
was violently thrown on his while a blacksmith performed the 
work, and that he piteously requested to be put to death rather than 
be 80 a othing whatever has been elicited to conneet Mr. 
Davis with the assassination of Mr, Lincoln, and that charge is ap- 
rently dropped against him. In reference to the.indictment of 
ir. Davis, General Lee, &c., the New York correspondent of the 
Telegraph says :— hate . 
General Robert E. Lee, and, in fact, all the officers o' 
Posy rebel tion,” are to be arraigned for treason, in spite of General 
Grant’s parole terms, or those of Sherman. This is unquestionably a dis- 
honest act, a8, according to the terms granted to the officers in question, 
they were guaranteed from reprisals, e0 long as they conformed to the laws 
of the United States. 1am assured, however-and believe the information 
to be well-founded—that the Government intends to pursue in this matter 
the following course. The prominent personages in the rebellion will be 
tried for treason, without regard to paroles, but will be unconditionally 
ed if found guilty—Davis as well as the others. Immediately after 
this, however, all those concerned in the conspiracy plot will be tried for 
murder, and, if found guilty, will be executed. 


STATE OF THE SOUTH, 


The New York correspondent of the Zines, writing on the 26th 
ult, gives the following deacription of affairs in the Southern 


States :— 


East of the Mississippi to the Ohio and the Potomac the war is at an end, 
The people are subjugated, and yield sullen or patient obedience to a power 
they are unable to resist, No armed force except that of the Federal armies 
of occupation remains. The guerrilla chiefs and their little bands of 
“farmers by day and soldiers by night,” whose prolonged hostility was 
tl 4 the South and feared by the North, have imitated the wise 
example set by Generals Lee, Johnston, and Taylor, laid down their arms, 
and recommenced the cultivation of their long-neglected fields. Many 
landed proprietors, hopeless of the future and of the results of an enforced 
political and social partnership with a people against whom they exhaust the 
vocabulary of their hatred when they employ with bitter emphasis the one 
word “ Yankees,” have emigrated across the “ Father of Waters” to struggle 
in Texas as long as they can for the independence of which they see 
no chances in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, or the Carolinas; 
while others, still more despondent, have betaken themselves to 
Mexico to escape the pains and penalties of their implication in a 
treason which ent Johnson threatens to punish. A vast horde of 
Northern traders and speculators have rushed southwards to Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and other cities of the long-blockaded 
interior, to push a traffic in dry gcods among a people who have had no new 
clothes for ses years, and have worn out nearly all their old ones, thinking 
to draw out the hoarded gold and silver which is known to exist; or to 
receive payment in cotton for the luxuries and necessaries which the 
Southern people so desperately need, As yet but small success has attended 
their operations. The country is more exhausted than they imagined. 
Large districts have reverted into aboriginal wildernesses. Once popu- 
lous and flourishing towns are deserted, farmhouses and comfortable 
country residences have § disappeared, leaving no trace behind them 
except the chimney - stack, threatening to fall at every blast of 
wind, and the ‘charred rafters that prociaim the nature of the 
ruin that overcook them. The people are sad at heart, and gentlemen 
who once counted their cotton by thousands of bales are glad if they 
ean earn a daily pittance by light labour in the fields which were 
formerly their own, or by the odd jobs which a town or city with any life in 
it can always afford to all who are not too proud to labour with their hands, 
The negroes, who during the war were for the most part faithful to their 
masters, have suddenly become restive, insolent, and unmanageable. The 
negro admires power. He loved his master because his master was, in his 
eyes, the visible incarnation of wealth and sutherity ; and, if there was any- 
thing he hated, it was a'“ mean white,” “ poor white trash,” or a “ white 
buckra,” not because they were white, but because they had no power and 
no wealth. And now that their former masters are reduced to destitution 
and misery, the negroes transfer to them the contempt they hess: henge for 
white labourers, take possession of hes of abandoned plantations, turn 
out the white women and children who have been left behind, and manifest 
a disposition which no one can study without serious misgiving of future 
trouble, 

NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


The same writer goes on to say :— 


It is under these circumstances that, the question of negro slavery having 
been dieposed of, the queation of negro suffrage in the South is forced upon 
attention, Though the war may be ended, the revolution seems only te be 
at its commencement. The leaders of the Republican and Union—or, as it 
may now be called with better reason, the Anti-Southern—party, not con- 
tented with the subjugation of the white people of the Gulf States, seem to 
be afraid that hereafter, when it becomes ni to proceed, in the usual 
course, to the election of a new President, the votes of the Southern Demo- 
cracy, combined with those of the Democracy of the North and West, may 
secure the election of a pro-Southern President, such as Messrs, Buchanan, 
Pierce, Polk, Tyler, Fillmore, and others within the last thirty yeare, and so 
relegate the now-triumphant Republicans to the cold shade of opposition. 
To prevent such a catastrophe, it is proposed to enfranchise the emancipated 
negroes and give every man of them a vote, without reference to property, 
to intellect, or to character. It is calculated that the whole negro vote of 
the South would thus be cast in favour of the party by whose successful 
exertions they had received the gift of freedom ; and the Democracy 
peal Senay, or at least for several presidential terms, excluded 
rom office. 


GENERAL SHERMAN AND THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 


The feud between General Sherman and the War De; ent was 
still unstanched ; indeed, was extending its area, an on 
each side were engaging in the controversy. The following letter 
from Sherman had been published :— 


Camp near Alexandria, Virginia, May 19. 

Dear Bowman,—I am just arrived. All my army wiil be in to-day. I 
have been been lost to the world in the woods for some time. Yet on 
arriving at the “ settlements” found I have made quite a stir among the 
people at home, and that the most sinister motives had been ascribed to me. 
Ihave made frequent official reports of my official action in all public 
matters, and all of them have been carefully suppressed, while the most 
ridiculous nonsense has been industriously spread abroad through all the 
newspapers, Well! you know what importance I attach to such matters, 
and that T have been too long fighting with real rebels with muskets in their 
hands to be seared by mere non-combatants, no matter how high their civil 
rank or station. It is amusing to observe how brave and firm some men 
become when all danger is past. I have noticed on fields of battle brave 
men never insult the captured or mutilate -the dead; but cowards 
anf laggards always do, I cannot now recall the act, but 
Sheakspeare records how poor Valstaff, the prince of cowards and 
wits, rising from a figured death, stabbed again the dead Percy 
and carried the carcasa aloft in triumph to prove his valour. Se now, when 
the rebellion is dead, many Falstaffs appear to brandish the evidence of their 
valour, and seek to win applause and to year aaron honours for deeds that 
never were done. As to oe I ask no popularity, no reward ; but I dare 
the War Department at seeped my official letters and reports. I assert that 
my official reports have purposely suppressed, while all the power of the 
press has been malignantly turned against me. I dowant peace and security, 
and the return te law and justice from Maine to the Rio Grande; and if it 
does not exist now substantially, it is for State reasons beyond my compre- 
hension. It may be thought strange that one who haa no fame but as a 
soldier shou!d have been #0 careful to try to restore the civil power of the 
Government and the peaceful jurisdiction of the Federal Courts; but it i 
difficult to discover in that fact any just cause of offence to an enlightened 
and free people. But, when men choose to slander and injure others, they 
can easily invent the facts for the purpose when the proposed victim is far 
Away, engaged in public service of their own bidding. But there is conso- 
lation in knowing that, though truth lies in the bottom of a well, the 
Yankees have perseverance enough to get to that bottom. Yours truly, 


W. T. SHERMAN, 
MEXICO, 


Heavy skirmishing took place before Matamoras on the 30th of 
Pe rm resulting favourably to the Imperialists. General Negrete is 
ed to have withdrawn, Communication with Boca del Rio 
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and the interior was cut off in consequence of the capture of 
Monterey and Camargo by the Juarists, 


THE ITALIANS IN ECYPT. 
A PRIVATE le‘ter from Alexandria, of the 24th of May, says :— 


There has been great excitement among the Italian section of the popn- 
lation of Alexandria during the last few days, and the new I-alian Consul- 
General, the Chevalier de Martins, finds himself involved, at the very begin- 
ning of his diplomatic career in Egypt, in a serious dispute with the Govern- 
ment of the country. The origin of the difference is as follows :—Some eight 
or ten days ago a party of seamen and marines belonging to the Italian corvette 
Etna were allowed to go on shoreon leave, A few of the party took donkeys 
and went to see Pompey's Pillar, about half a mile outside one of the gates | 
of the town. Here, sailor-like, they got into a dispute with the Arab donkey- | 
drivers, whose cause was taken up by some other Arabs who were on the 
spot, and the quarrel soon passed from a strife of words, in which neither 
party understood the other, to that of blows, a language intelligible to dis- 
putants of every tongue. After the interchange of fisticuffs and a pelting 
with stoner, both parties drew off, the seamen retiring to the town. The 
Arabs appear to have followed, and the fray at Pompey's Pillar led to more 
serious mischief. 

The wrath of the Arabs at Pompey’s Pillar was communicated to the town 
mob, and not only the original disputants but the other seamen and marines 
of the Etna, who, to the number of about a dozen, were quietly amusing 
themselves in three different groups, and parading different streets, were in- 
sulted and set upon by the native mob. No donbt the Italians defended 
themselves in the best way they could, and laid about the mob manfully, 
The cavasses, or armed Arab police, are said not only to have given 
no protection to the Italians against mob violence, but even to have 
sided with the mob, and cut down a marine who took refuge in one of 
the police stations. Two seamen received severe wounds from the cutlasses 
of the cavasses. Although the disturbance made a great commotion in the 
city, and great numbers of Italians, eye witnesses of the fray, reprired to the 
Italian Consulate to pray for reparation and the punishment of the 
delinquents, the local authorities red the gravity of the event, and, by 
way of treating the affair very lightly, sent a written complaint on the 
following morning to the Italian sul-General that two Italian seamen 
had assaulted some Arabs, M. de Martine returned this letter as being 
impertinent, if not insulting, under the circumstances; and an active cor- 
respondence has since been going on between the Italian Consul-General 
and the Egyptian Government, who seem at last to have become 
aware that the matter is one of gravity. The demands of M. de 
Martins were that the Zabit, or head of the native police, should be dis- 
missed, and that the cavasses, or policemen, who failed in their duty, should 
receive proper punishment, and also that an officer should go on board the 
Etna to convey the expression of regret of the Egyptian Government at 
the occurrence, and a similar expression be conveyed in like manner to the 


Italian Consul-General. 

These demands, with one tion, have been conceded, the following, 
extracted from a local paper, the terms of satisfaction offered by his 
Highness the Viceroy, and which have been accepted by M. de Martins :— 

“1, The Sub-Director of Police, Colonel Mustapha Bey, to be dismissed, 
2. The Maun and the Buluk-basci to be likewise dismissed. 3. The chief of 
the district and the chief of the station to be punished and dismissed. 4, 
The cavagses to be severely punished. 5. The donkey-boys to be punished 
and exiled. 6, The Zabit to go to the Italian Consulate in person to make 
due apology. 7. A superior officer to go on board the Etna to make a similar 
apology. 8. His Excellency the Governor of Alexandria to go, also, officially 
to the Consulate to convey the expression of regret felt by his Highness the 
Viceroy at this unfortunate event.” 

And so the affair is at an end. 


ANOTHER MHOW SCANDAL. 


Tug Bombay papers comment freely upon an incident in military 
life which recently took place at Mhow, and which is not unlikely 
to form the subject of future inquiry. The Bombay Gazette, of the 
4th ult., says :—- 


The case we wish to bring before our readers is that now pending between 
Lientenant-Colonel Stanley and Captain Horace Kendal Bu-he. We cannot 
but watch the result of the inquiry with some anxiety, as it involves one or 
two curious points in military discipline. The facte are briefly these :—The 
lith Native Infantry, to which regiment both officers belong, was 
on parade with some other regiments at the station. Annoyed at some 
mistake that had een made, Lientenant-Colonel Stanley seems to 
have abused Captain Bushe in a manner which, however endearing Dr, 
Joknson and the sailors may have thought it, was not the kind of thing 
officers were allowed to stand in these days. We say allowed advisedly, as 
we hold that under the 103rd Article of War, Captain Bushe’s character as an 
officer was publicly impugned, and that had he been as meek as a lamb he 
could not have passed over the expressions used by his commanding officer 
without endangering his commission. In the orderly-room, where, by all 
accounts, Bushe’s conduct was not only tempered by moderation, but also by the 
milk of human kindness, the unfortunate officer made application for per- 
mission to exchange. His commanding officer, finding him unwilling to give up 
his reasons for wishing to leave the regiment, forthwith compelled him todo se 
+ | an order. The reasons were stated—viz., abusive language on the part 
of the Colonel; and also that complainant did not consider himself sate in 
& regiment where the colunel could, with impunity, strike one of his sepoys 
with a drawn sword on parade. We would have given a trifle for a sight of 
Colonel Stanley’s face when he heard these said reasons ; it is at all times 
unpleasant to be told of one’s mistakes, but especially so when you 
know that those mistakes were as glaring as they were offensive. 
For reasons best known to himself—let us try and believe they 
were. good reasons—the commanding officer gave his junior the lie 
direct, and refused the application. It appears also that he placed 
Captain Bushe under some kind of restriction divering from actual arrest—a 
proceeding which, under the circumstances, was totally illegal from begin- 
ning toend, Since then the matter has been referred to the Major-General 


Commanding the Division, In the kindest and most magnanimous manner 
possible, that officer was usly pleased to advise the aggrieved Bushe to 
apologise to his ty chief on withdraw his application. We regret 


to say this leniency was without result, and the application remained. 
Coionel Carmichael, through whom the Major-General’s decision had been 
conveyed, was stunned by such an obstinate refusal from a junior officer to 
avail of his senior’s permission to commit himself. He consulted with 
the Lieutenant-Coionel of the 15th, and Captain Bushe was in consequence 
put under arrest, A court of inquiry elicited the same evidence as above 
quoted with the pertivacity and wrong-headedness peculiar to the class; the 
sepo' produced the coat which he wore on the fatal day his Colonel “ ran a- 
muck”: fitting exactly over a hole in his back was a hole in his coat, and 
the hospital records proved the date of Ramsammy’s admission to be the 
same as that of the parade. Both charges were proved by officers, and yet 
the only sufferer is the man who felt aggrieved because he had been abused 
and bis character publicly impugned, The sticker of sepoys and the pur- 
veyor of endearing epithets stili reigns supreme in her Majesty's much-to- 
be-pitied 15th Regiment of Native Infantry.” 


PROGRESS OF A COLONY. 

Tite Registrar General of the colony of Victoria has compiled for the 
Dublin Exhibition a series of statistical tables, showing the progress of his 
country. It is a colony that has peculiar interest for us; it has had a history 
now for thirty years, and still at this about half the people in it are 

le who were born in the United Kingdom. Certainly, too, it is a colony 
with a hi of which we may well be proud, In 1836, when it was known 
as Port Phillip, ite population was 224, only 38 of them females : a village 
had then been formed on the site of the present city of Melbourne. In 1841 
the population had grown to 20,436; in 1847 the population of 1841 was more 
than doubled ; in 1851 the population of 1847 was more than doubled; in 
1853 the population of 1851 was more than donbled; in 1857 the popu- 
lation of 1853 was more than doubled. And now, though the numbers 
are so large that such quick doubling has become impossible,the 
463,125 of 1857 have become 604,858. Of course the great advance was made 
soon after the news reached England of the discovery of gold in 1851, The 
— of Vietoria was then 97,489, and in the single year 1852 94,664 
mmigrants arrived there. The exports from the colony amounted to the 
modest sum of £200,305 in 1841 ; in 1851 they had grown to £1,422,909; in 
1857 they amounted to no less than £15,079,512, and the imports (for it was 
a population spending money freely) were as much as £17,256,209. But this 
was over-supplying the market; the imports of last year were of the value 
of £14,409,028, and the exports also had been reduced to £13,350,895. Even 
these are very large amounts, considering that the quantity of gold obtained 
has not kept up to its early promise. In 1853 gold of the value of £12,600,083 
was exported ; but that was the greatest export ever rent forth, and ft has 
since been declining, and in 1864 had fallen to £6,206,237. In that year there 
was gold-mining machinery in the colony of the value of £1,496,699. 
But Victoria has other produce besides gold The Registrar-General’s tables 
show that, long before gold set all astir with excitement, the capabilities of 
Victoria as a pastoral country were raising it in importance. In 1850 the 
exports of wool had reached 18,091,207 1b.; snd, notwithstanding the at- 
traction of the gold-fields, the exports bad advanced in 1863 to 25,572,886 Ib. 
and in 1864 attained to 33,407,7261b. ‘Tallow, also, and hides are exported 
largely. The revenue of Victoria is now about £3,000,000; the public debt, 
chiefly incurred for the construction of railways, £8,444,000. In 1864 
7,034,467 letters passed through the post-offices of the colony, and 256,380 
Messages were sent by electric telegraph The people are great devourers of 
news, for 5,226,485 newspapers passed through their post-offices. A large pro- 
portion of the le are in the prime of life ; when the last census was taken, 
in 1861, morethan the population were between twenty and forty-five years 
of age, about half the population were under twenty-five, a sixth part were 


| died, 


under five, 25,352 children were born in 1864, and only 9202 persons died. 
The number of persons married was very nearly as great as the number that 
Victoria is a paradise for women: the census found there 121,000 
women above fifteen years of age, and 91,000 of them were or had been 


| married, and to the 30,000 spinsters there were 113,000 bachelors above 


fifteen years old, ‘The excessive disparity of the sex is, however, disappear- 
ing. Up to 1846 the men were abont twice as many as the women, but the 
proportion changed to two women to three men until the gold mining 
bronght such a host of men as to re-establish the former ratio; but now the 
proportion has been much corrected, and the numbers are 256,904 females to 
347,954 males, The aborigines were but 1694 in 1861; the Chinese, 24,732, 
of wkom only eight were women, Of 416,000 persons above five years old, 
824,000 were able both to read and write. The house accommodation 
was remarkable; 74,000 of the houses had not more than two rooms each, 
and 22,028 Chinese and 100,849 whites lived in tents and dwellings with 
canvas roofs, The churches and chapels were 1352 in number in 1863, 
Melbourne, in 1861, had & population of 26,868, without reckoning the 
euburbs, and there were six other towns with more than 10,000 people in 
each of them. The live stock have grown and multiplied, though not so 
fast as the human population ; between 1854 and 1864 the sheep increased 
from 5,594,220 to 7,115,943, the cattle from 410,139 to 675,272, the horses 
from 15,166 to 103,328. The wheat raised multiplied about tenfold in the 
ten years, and in good years now exceeds 3,000,000 bushels; and the 
product of oats has become nearly as large. Of hay, 121,840 tons 
were grown in the year 1863-4; of potatoes, 74,947 tons. The 
heyday of wages was soon after the gold discoveries, when brick- 
layers got 30s, a day in Melbourne, farm labourers 34s, a week, 
with rations, and cooks £50 a ycar, with board and lodging. But in 1864 
wages seem to have been still good enough. Farm labourers had 12s. to 
17s, 6d. a week, with rations ; shepherds, £30 to £40 a year, with rations ; 
generally useful men on pastoral stations, 14s, to 18s, a week, with rations ; 
artisans, 88, to 10s, a day, without rations; general labourers, 5a. to 7s. ; 
domestic servants, £18 to £30 a year; cooks, £30 to £40, Wheat was 7s. 6d. 
to 12s. 6d. a bushel ; bread, 9d. to 1s. per 41b. loaf; milk, 6d. to 8d. per quart ; 
fowls, 4s, to 6s. per couple ; potatoes, 1d. per lb., or less; beef and mutton, 
3d, to 6d. ; tea, £5 to £12 per chest ; coals, 27s. to 29s. per ton. In 1854 
wheat was I¢s, per bushel; butter, 4s. 6d. per lb. ; milk, 2s. per quart; 
fowls, 19s, per couple; geese, 40s. to 60s. per couple ; eggs, 4s. to 8s. per 
dozen, But those wonderful days are past. 


NEWSPAPERS AS SURCICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A GENTLEMAN, signing himself “ Anglo-American M.D.,” has 
sent the following letter to the Zimes :— 


Sir,—I was at the Derby on Wednesday in company with my friend, Mr. 
H. B, A young man, an Ensign in the 77th Regiment, in trying to enter a 
railway carriage as the train was backed into the dépét at Epsom, was 
thrown down by the side of the track, and his ankle was eeriously injured 
by a wheel of one of the carriages. I happened to come to bim soon after he 
was taken up from his perilous position, He was then standing on one leg, and 
was held erect by some of his friends. His agony was very great. I had 
him laid fiat down on the sward, cut his boot open, removed it, and found 
the injury chiefly on the outer side of the ankle. The ligaments were 
here ruptured, and the parts were excessively contused and swollen. 
Without entering into any surgical details, which would be here out 
of place, I may briefly state that splints and bandages were 
necessary to give proper artificial support till the patient could be 
taken home or to a hospital. What was to bedone? I had no such surgical 
applicances, I was in a great hurry to get home, and humanity forbade my 
leaving a fellow-being unattended. The thing that I neadel was a bit of 
pasteboard ; but how could we get it in time to leave in twenty minutes by 
the next train, for Epsom is at least a mile and a half from the new station ? 
Fortunately for me emergency always calls forth resources. As I wanted a 
eubstitute for pasteboard my first idea was to take my hat and cut it into 
splints. But just as I was on the eve of doing this, I pulled the Times out 
of my pocket, and, folding it into the shape of a splint about 13 in. long and 
34 in. wide, 1 placed it along the inner side of the leg, extending it below 
the ankle, and doubling the lower end under the bottom of the foot. 
{ then asked for another newspaper, and my friend Mr. B. drew a 
Punch trom his pocket, which, properly folded, was placed on the outer or 
injured side of the leg and ankle. I happened to have in my pocket a 
handful of fine cotton wool, which I placed under this splint. Three pocket- 
handkerchiefs served to hold these paper splints securely in place. We gave 
our patient, in the mean time, a little brandy-and-water; and in twenty 
minntes after the accident we were in the train for London Bridge, where 
we arrived in about an hour and ten minntes, 

Now, Sir, without following this individnal case further here, aliow me to 
make « few remarks which may be of service at some time when medical ald 
cannot be so promptly obtained, I might, perhaps, more appropriately do 
this in the pages of one of our medical journals, under my own name; but 
there I would fail to reach lay readers, for whom alone I make this 
communication. 

1, When anyone is injured in this way the first impulse of friends and 
bystanders is to raise the person up and fan theface, But the shock to the 
nervous system is so great that the horizontal position is the r one to 
prevent fainting and to insure an early regular circulation, I have seen 
fatal syncope follow where the erect posture was suddenly adopted and per- 
sistently maintained. It is better to keep the head low for a certain length 
of time, or till the pulee is fully established. 

2. The 7imes makes a most admirable splint. Being printed on unusually 
strong paper gives it great advantages. Thus, with a couple of newspapers 
and three or four et-handkerchiefs we can give temporary support to 
any broken bone, A handkerchief may be folded longitudinally between the 
paper splint and the fractured limb, for it is very rare for even a doctor to 
have cotton wadding in his pocket. 

3. The ordinary “ stove-pipe” gentleman's dress-hat would make a good 
aplint. Cut away the rim, rémove the crown, split down one side, open out 
the cylinder, and we have a most admirable appliance, some 23 in., more or 
less, in length, by 6 in. or more in breadth, which will make two splints 3 in. 
wide. We could have nothing better. Who would not be willing to give 
even anew hat for the temporary relief of a brother in suffering ? 

As all Englishmen wear , read the Zimes, and use handkerchiefs, they 
are armed as bone-setters for an emergency. 
4. The transportation of a — with a broken leg or ankle on a railroad 
without a swing to support the injured limb is attended with great suffering. 
Mr. B, and myself, with one of the railroad employés, uccompanied our 
young Ensign to London-bridge station. He was laid flat on his back on the 
seat in a second-class carriage, his injured leg elevated and sustained by one 
hand under the heel the other under the calf of the leg—thus forming an 
admirable swing. We each took turns in supporting the leg in this way for 
five minutes at a time, which was about as long as we could comfortably 
bear the strain of a rather unnatural position. 

My apology for these minutia is the wish to give hints to non-medical men 
for the relief of suffering under emergency. 


ARCHERY AT DUBLIN. 


Many things live as amusements and ornaments long after they 
have ceased to have any real significance as instruments for accom- 
plishing the purposes for which they were originally designed. This 
is pre-eminently thecase with archery. The yew bow and the cloth- 
= shaft, once deadly weapons in the hands of English yeomen, have 
jong ceased to be instruments of destruction, but are cherished as 
means of amusement. The bow still twangs amongst us, but it is 
to win a dainty prize, not to transfix a foe ; the feathered arrow still 
takes its flight in obedience to the aim of the toxophilite, but its 
goal is an inanimate target, not the breast of a fellow-creature. In 
the presence of Enfield rifles and a and Whitworth guna, 
bows and arrows seem but puny weapons of war; and so they are 
relegated to the hands of idlers and amusement-seekers, and are not 
unfrequently wielded by fair and delicate arms, The love ot 
archery, which seems a natural traditional passion in England, is 
also strong both among the Irish and the Scotch, who were never 
s0 distinguished #s bowmen aa were the yeomen of “me 
England.” Accordingly, the Irish Grand National Archery Club 
held its annual féte in the grounds of the Exhibition Palace, Dablin, 
on the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of last week. The shoot- 
ing commenced on Wednesday, when the palace and the gardens 
presented a picture of beauty and animation which, for the first 
time, realised fully the idea of its projectors, inasmuch as the 

leasure-gronnds as well as the building were open to promenaders, 
The weather was exceedingly fine; the attendance very numerous— 
about 5000; the music of several bands of the most enlivening cha- 
racter; and the whole effect of the varying scenes presented from 
different points of view was in the highest degree brilliant and suc- 
cessful, producing a universal feeling of delight and admiration, 
The fair archers continued their contest from noon till six o'clock 
in the evening, their quiet and graceful movements bein 
watched with interest by a succession of spectators during the 
whole time. The weather on Thursday was most unfavourable, 
as it rained heavily all day. But on Friday it was again favour- 
able, and the sports were resumed at an early hour, concluding at 
six intheevening. The attendance was crowded but fashionable, 
and among the attractions of the scene was the presence of the 
Lord Licutenaat and Lady Wodehouse, The ladies who carried off 
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the rizes were :—1, Miss Betham; 2, Mies O-msby; 3, Miss 
Radcliffe. The ladies who won minor prizes were Miss Grubb, 


Miss Tarleton, Miss M‘Pherson, Mrs. Sharpe, Mrs, Chance, Miss 
Drought, and Mra, Macnamara. Among the gentlemen the most 
successful were :—1, Mr. George Edwards, who won the champion 
medal; 2, Mr. Betham; 3, Captain White. Minor prizes were won 
by Mr, William Butt, Captain Irvine, Mr. Radcliffe, Mr. Chance, 
Mr. Austin, Mr. Macnamara, Mr. Graggen, Admiral Lowe, Mr. 
Gubbins, and Mr, P. Butt. 


THE INAUCQURATION OF THE STATUE OF 
NAPOLEON I. AT AJACCIO. 


We have already published some zccount of the ceremony of inau- 
gurating the statue of the First Napoleon at Ajaccio, and of the 
result of the speech made on the occasion by the Prince, his nephew 
and namesake. Our Engraving this represents the scene 
which was presented during the ceremony, a period of excitement 
which has resulted in a greater number of fétes than the inhabi- 
tants of the rocky island have known for a long time ; and perhaps 
have been more peeeky observed than any public occasion since 
the Phcenicians first named the place Cyrnoa, or Paoli wrested it 
from the domination of the Genoese, 

To those who have become accustomed to the fervour of the 
Corsican climate, Ajaccio is as pleasant a as one need wish 
to visit, and the temperature ia bearable in consequence of its 
situation on the side of that fine bay, of which the Corsicans are 
justly proud. Then there are high hills on the east and north, and 


the town a beautiful botanic garden and a — library, 
so that, altogether, the aero is not too disagreeable for a holiday 
sojourn, Tt in fact, better in many respects than Bastia, the 
former capital, to which the Prince proceeded after the inaugu- 


ration; for, although Bastia bas a fine appearance from the sea, 
being built in the form of an ee. embowered in gardens 
and groves of olive, orange, and citron trees, it is too ill-built and 
ill-cleansed to bear closer acquaintance. However, Ajaccio 
itself was by 10 means in its normal state at the time of 
these fétes, rejoicings, illuminations, and decorations, The 
streets were crowded with all sorts of piomeme costumes and orna- 
mented with all the floral devices of which there are such ample 
materials in groves and gardens. Never was seen such eating and 
drinking ; never was heard such singing and strumming of musical 
instruments. All the excitement, however, culminated in the scene 
represented in our Engraving, the grand equare in which the statue 
had been erected, and one of whose sides is towards the-sea. 
Had the statue itself been a colossal figure, elevated on a high 
pedestal, the first Emperor would appear to be looking not only 
above the house in which he was born, but far away from the back- 
ground of grove and hill to the illimitable blue waves. As it is, the 
statue is bounded by the square and the amphitheatre of trees and 
rising grounds—a more natural position, perhaps, since the statue is 
equeati and stands upon a broad pedestal, su at the 
corners by allegorical figures and at the two wings by groups of 
sculpture. 

Our Engraving representa the scene at the time of the inaugura- 
tion, when the had left the dais to approach the centre of 
the square, 


THE DANTE FESTIVAL AT FLORENCE. 


THE er | of Florence—the birthplace of Dante, the home of the 
Medic’s, the great centre of Italian literature and, to a certain 
extent, of Italian art, 
and now the capital of 
the kingdom—was, on 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
of May, the scene of 
a celebration as inter- 
esting as it was hovour- 
able to the people of 
the peninsula; for on 
those days was comme- 
morated the birth of the 
national poet, 


OBJECTS AND CHARAC- 
TER OF THE FES- 
TIVAL, 


The Dante Festival 
of May, 1865, had a 
triple character, It was 
at once political, poeti- 
cal, ani pular, For 
men of letters, poets, 
and archeologists there 
were academical aseem- 
blies, with readings and 
lectures, Della Cruscan 
sittings; declamations, 
by such celebrated art- 
ists as Ristori and Sal- 
vini, of passages from 
Dante's works; exhi- 
bitions of relics of the 
poet (scarcely any exist 
that can tly 20 
be called), and of ob- 
jects having reference 
to him and his works, 
These intellectual en- 
tertainments being 
caviare to the multi- 
tude, measures had to 
be taken to afford to 
it, and especially to its 
younger portion and 
ita lower ordera, reasons 
for remembering the 
three days and con- 
necting with them plea- 
sant associations. So 
it was provided that 
there should be horse- 
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great 
public ball al fresco, 
and the Florentine Jockey Ciub was induced to postpone its usnal 
races for a month, in order that they might coincide with the 
festival. Thus was the pleasure of the public provided for ; but the 
really important character of thie festival was the political one. 


Dante was ed the great advocate and prophet of Italian unity 
and nationality, and in his glorious name all Italians were conjured to 
love a like brethren, and to harmonise their efforts and 
sacri 


for the attainment of one common end. Although got u 
Lo the poet’s native city, the festival was national, not municipal. 

‘he 700 banners which, on Sunday, the 1 ith ult., waved and rustled 
through the streets of Florence were (ores by as many deputations from 
every part of Italy. The predominating feeling in the breast of every 
th’nking and patriotic Italian who contemplated that concourse 
of delegates from Sicily and Piedmont, from Lombardy and Calabria, 
from Tusoany and the Romagna, and even from Venetia and Rome, 
must have been one of joy and self-gratulation to see 20 many 
brought together in eres mutual goodwill who formerly 
met but for conflict. The King is known to have remarked to one 
who stood near him that, had asimilar enpton y taken place in the 
days of Dante, the square of Santa Croce would quickly have been 
converted into a bloody battle-field. It is certain that numbers of 
the flags which there lovingly blended never met in former days 
but to be reared against each other in fierce encounter. It ia 
not sufficient that there now is no prospect of a renewal of 
such fratricidal strife~all Italians are bound to forget every 


THE STATUE OF DANTE AT FLORENCE,—({siGNOR PAZZI, SCULPTOR.) 


provincial distinction and every irritating record, and this they 
endeavoured, and successfully, to do on the occasion of the Dante 
celebration. 

The city of Ravenna received, as Dante’s refuge and the place of 
his death, special honour in the festival. Its municipality figured, 
with that ot Florence, alone in the procession of Sunday, the 14th, 
and its banner was one of the four which waved above all others in 
the four corners of the square of Santa Croce. The Gonfaloniere 
of Florence. come time since, addressed a courteous and almost an 
affectionate letter to the Syndic of Ravenna, expressing, on behalf 
of the committee for the festival, the desire that the municipality of 
the latter city should bave the first honours of that national 
solemnity—honours which the committee looked upon as a sacred 
daty to award to them—offering, at the same time, to the Syndic 
and members of the municipality “a hospitality which can never 
be enfficiently fraternal and loving to requite that which the 
greatest of Italian citizens found, in his day of misfortune, 
at that ancient seat of glorious memories,” The letter, and 
the equally cordial one in which the Syndic accepted the invitation, 
suggest curious contrasts with the days when Italian republics and 
Tuscan factions lived in a state of almost unceasing warfare among 
themselves, After Dante’s death Florence and Ravenna were near 
fighting for his remains, which the former obstinately claimed. In 
deep repentance at the cruel ingratitude she had shown to her 
glorious son, suffering him to be driven into exile and his dwelling 


We 


to become the prey of the ixcendiary, the Tuscan city alternately 
demanded, implored, and even hinted threats, but Ravenna was ag 
stubborn as Florence was — During many generations the 
republic frequently renewed its entreaties that the ashes of the great 
Ghibelline might be restored to the city of his birth. It seemed as 
if the Florentines thought that only by such restoration could they 
be freed from their still recurring paroxysms of remorse, 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE, 


The inauguration of the statue of Dante took on Sunday, 
the 14th ult,, in the midst of a display of patriotic feeling and enthu- 
siasm such as has been rarely wil in the city of the Medicis, 
From a early hour in the morning the streets were astir with 
eager crowds, the balconies were h with drapery, and national 
flags waved on every side. At a little before nine o'clock the 
procession started from the Piazza di Santo Spirito, the cannon of 
the fort San Giovanni Battista announcing its departure, The repre- 
sentatives of the Italian and ieovige poss led the way, followed by 
those of the Italian dramatic art, their banner ; then came in 
long line the representatives of the provinces, the communes, and 
the institutes of every part of Italy, and the foreigners 
invited to the ceremony. More than 700 banners were 
borne in the procession. At a little before eleven the corté 
reached the Piazza di Santa Croce, where it was shortly sdmawenls 
met by the pee, she was received with hearty and long-continued 
applause. The 4 of Florence then delivered a short speech, 
and, after another from Padre Gian Battista Giuliani in honour of 
Dante, the covering of the monument was removed, The enthu- 
siasm at this point of the ceremony rose to the highest pitch, and the 
scene was altogether most impressive. Not the slightest disorder 
occurred throughout the day. The patriotic feeling of the crowd 
frequently found vent in sympathetic cheers for Venice, Rome, and 
Turin. The Nazione says of the celebration :—“The lith of May 
will be memorable in the history of the Italians, and will remain a 
glorious memento of the gladness of s day that cancels the grief of 
ages, Those who were present at the solemn honours to Dante 
without feeling their hearts stirred, without shedding tears of ten- 
derness and love, can never open their breasts to generous 
emotions, and have not really Italian hearts. It was a majestic 
spectacle,” 

A touching incident has been related in connection with the un- 
veiling of the statue. The sculptor, Pazzi, a native of the city in 
which Dante died, had his aged father livingin Ravenna. Just four 
days before that fixed for the festival, news came that the old man 
was sick unto death. The aon, with a natural craving to see him 
once more in life and close bis eyes, would have hurried away at 
once. But the moment was critical, and his ce in Florence all 
important. There was still much to be done which he alone could 
properly direct ; the pedestal and its ornaments were incomplete, 
and had to be temporarily finished so as to pass’ muster at the 
ceremony ; the committee for the erection of the monument de- 
clared it impossible to spare the artist, and put a resolute veto on 
his departure. Natural affection had to yield to the voice of public 
duty. Had the sculptor absented himeelf a postponement of the 
celebration, or, at least, some great deficiency, must have been the 
result. So poor Pazzi had to remain, and his triumph as an artist, 
the King’s flattering words, and the mark of distinction bestowed 
vpon him, were embittered by the news of his father’s death. 


THE STATUE, 


As is perhaps not unnatural in a land where works 
of art are so closely 
criticised as in Italy, 
a controversy has arisen 


statue, some critics in- 
sisting that a too 
haughty and stern tone 
has been im to the 
features, this as it 
may, however, the 
statue is admitted to be 
a fine work of art. It 
is of colossal dimen- 
ee ee 
eight centimetres high, 
the pedestal adding six 
additional metres to the 
height of the monu- 
ment. The figure, we 
are informed on autho- 
rity, “is in the attitude 
of generous scornful- 
ness, fired by noble ire 
at being banished un- 
justly, indignant and at 
the same time sorrowful 
at the sight of acountry 
torn by nefarious fac- 
tions and at the ab- 
sence of a potent hand 
to — the -. = 

triotic misery. e 
Fight hand holds the 
never: dying book of his 
life ; the left is clenched, 
keeping uplifted the 
wide mantle that covers 
him, and is pressed 
against his breast as if 
he were anxious to sup- 
press “the outburst of 


the righteous fury 
At a is as 
om PA a the left, stamia be. 


hind and looks up in- 
quiringly at him whose 
sternly defiant head, 
crowned with laurels, 
is turned against the 
Casa Peruzzi, aa if the 
subject of his wrath were hiding there. The pedestal is by Signor 
Luigi del Sarto, architect to the community. It is in the fourteenth- 
century style, square, with blunted corners that make its base 
decidedly octangular, Four lions keep watch on it and over the 
shields which bear the titles of the fear principal works among 
Dante’s minor ones, Each title is wreathed eet ey, 
rejoicing in oak-leaves ; Festivals, in olives ; the New Life, in Jaurel ; 
and Popular Eloquence, in various flowers. On the ornamental 
ground, upon which the poe is atanding, which, however, is oniy 
per taterg there is, firstly, a border of arms representing the principal 
cities of Italia, with Rome in front and in the midst, similar posts 
of central honoor being allotted on the opposite and lateral sides to 
Turin, Naples, Milan, flanked each by sisters of minor fame and 
importance. All the cities thus distinguished have paid for their 
“yeeerved seats” by handsome contributions towards the erection 
of the monument. Next to be noticed are four basso relievi in 
colour, which represent Dante—firat, repulsed | the wild beasts of 
the “Inferno” (canto i.) ; second, reading “Purgatory ;” third, 
entering the constellation of Twins (Par. c. xxii.), in memory of his 
birthday, which came under that heavenly station of the sun; 
fourth, meeting with Manfredi in Purgatory (canto iii.) The 
summit of the pedestal bears the following inscription :— 
A DANTE ALIGHIERI 
L'ITALIA, 
MDCCCLXY. 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 262. 


SIGNS OF THE END. ‘ 

| WiLttams, who used to criticise the Estimates with so muc 
lt hg has en gathered to his fathers, and nobody has caught 
Ris falling mantle, Sir Henry Willoughby—who, though not so 
pertinacions a critic as Mr, Williams, was far more able and 
searching—bas also vanished, and will never criticise Estimates 
more. Mr. Augustus Smith, who is a critic of no greater acumen 
than Mr. Williams, and much more prolix, does not intend toseek for 
a place in the new Parliament, and, we suspect, bas already retired 
to his sea-nest in the Scilly Isles, of which, as leaseholder rom the 
duchy of Cornwall, he is lord and master. ‘“ Lord of the Scilly Isles, 
over which he rei with far greater power than many European 
monarchs, This is the title and position of Mr. Augustus Smith ; 
and, as we have said, we suspect that he has retired to his 
domain, Neither is Mr, Bernal Osborne—another voluminous 
critic, if no more—in town, What spirit has come over the 


honourable member for Liskeard this Session we cannot tell; | 
but some change he must have undergone, for he did not show | 


himself in the house until after Easter, and he has spoken only once, 
and then he was exceedingly duil, Rumonr says that he is not to 
represent Liskeard again. But if not, why not? and if not, to 
what county, or city, or borough will he throw the handkerchief ? 
Or are we to have a Parliament without Mr. Bernal Osborne? May 


the powers forefend ! for of Mr. Bernal Osborne we may say, as | 


Prince Hal said of Falstaff, and for much the same reason, too, 
“We could have better spared a better man.” These critics of the 
Estimates, then, being all away, it is not surprising that the House 
galloped through the votes as it did last week. On Thursday 
night the Government netted seventy-four votes. On Friday, at 


the fag-end of the sitting, it gathered in nine more—making | 


eighty-three in two nights—including the English Education 
al the [Irish Education, and the Kensington Museum, 
each of which has often had a night to itself. We had, 
thongh, a smartish fight on Thursday over the last-named estimate, 
Mr, Cox flew at Mr, Layard, who, in return, seized and shook Mr, 
Cox, Mr. Vincent Scully harking them on with great glee ; and at 
one time there seemed a prospect of a general battle, but it proved 
a mere skirmish of outposts, and in Jess than two hours the combat 
died out and the vote was passed. The fact is, there is no fi ht in 
anybody here now. Even the Irish members are oly vin ed, 
Scully makes only short speeches, and Hotspur hiteside’s spur is 
getting cold. The simple trath is, reader, tl u ‘ 

said last week, dying—in every member of it, dying, It is already 
in the projected shadow of the coming event, ’ 

expect of itis that it should rapidly wind up its affairs, 


DESERTED LOBBY. 


Here is another sign of the approaching end. The lobby, where 
strangers usually most do neve. is almost deserted. During 
the month of May we have had here, as usual, an influx of parsons 
anxious to get into the house to hear the debates, but the meetings at 
Exeter Hall are over and they have vanished, like ghosts, excepting 

ways Dr, ‘ 
mo - form, topped by a formidable clerical hat, is sure to be seen 
when anything affecting the Protestant Church of Ireland is before 
the Houae, for he is the great Protestant champion, the clerical, as 
Mr. Whalley is the Parliamentary defensor jidei of the time. 
Fierce and fiery zealot is Dr. ham Greg; and, if need 
were, would wield a Fa as well as he can wield a text, 
long as the Roman 
we are sure of the presence of Dr. Tresham Greg. Even Mottle— 
our old friend Motele—who generally oy 9 in twice or thrice in the 
week to see Lord Fermoy, or Mr. Harvey Lewis, or Sir Morton Peto, 
or some other metropolitan member, having now other business on 
hand elsewhere, is no longer seen here. Very seedy was Mottle a 


few weeks ago, evidently moulting, as we said; but now he isin | 


full feather again. His harvest is coming, and he has either got 
his clients to pay down a retaining fee, or else by his insinnating 
eloquence has persuaded Moshes, the clothier in New Cat, to let 
him have a suit of clothes, on his giving said clotheaman a sort of 
Lioyds’ Bond upon his coming gains. For Mottle will have gains, 
you may be sure, at the general election, and no small gains. But 
if our readers ask what he does for his pay, we can no more 
tell than we can say what the Government does with 
the secret service money which is annually voted by the 
House. We suspect that he too is an official of a secret 
service in Marylebone, or Finsbury, or Southwark, or Lambeth, or 
perhaps in all four of these respectable boroughs. One of his duties 
is, as we have learned, to attend convivial or other meetings of the 
electors, and to make speeches, tell humorous stories, and 
sing songs, and generally to do whatever his experience may suggest 
to keep them together and, in committee-room phrase, to “ make 
them all right.” And great is the experience of Mr. Mottle, 
and great is his knowledge. He has been in every fight that 


has rred in the metropolis during the last twenty years, 
know# most of the electors, and is at home at every crib from 
Highgate to New-crose, But Mottle must have other duties than 


th but what t are our readers must imagine, Perhaps 
he ame is to attend the “doubtfals”—the men 
who have itching palms; but we don't know. But, whatever 
they may be, Mottle is already engaged in them, and no more 
lounges about the lobby. Neither have we any deputations now, 
The last that we had was a gathering of bankers come to see 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer about his Bank Notes Issue Bill, 
which he has withdrawn. The one before that—a deputation 
of distressed paper manufacturers—headed by Mr. Wrigley 
and marshalled by their indefatigable agent, Mr. Kintra, These 
hed come up to support Mr. Maguire, and to listen to him as he, 
in his eloquent way, laid their sorrows and losses before the House 
of Commons, these deputations are the last that we shall see 
this year, for we have few bills before the House that anyone cares 
about, and what few there are will goog Be all withdrawn ; 
must be withdrawn, indeed, if it be true t Lord Palmerston 
means, if possible, to close the Session on or before the 15th of July— 
diasolve cogs + oy ape get the elections all over before harvest, 
The men with the grievances, too, pay the lobby but fitful visits 


now that there are few to listen to their plaints; poor C-——-, for | 
instance, who has been baunting the lobby for four years at least, | 
evance is that the Government has stolen a patent from him, | 


His 
and he has worn out more time and shoe-leather in lounging about 
the lobby than the patent was probably ever worth. Four years, 
hoping against hope, has he been seeking redress in this futile way, 
always ‘diappointed but never despairing. This year he expected 
great things : not only redress, but revenge, which is as sweet. The 
Attorney: he said, would be certainly disbarred, that was the 
least revenge w! he should get, and he hoped that the Government 
would be overthrown when Parliament came to know all he kad to 
reveal. Allhishopes 
“ You shall see what a new Parliament will do.’ 
little, lame, dwarfish man, with along beard. What his name is, or 
what the wrong is that he — gpd ar ane ape 
has been abou years, an ing hold o} 
= as the Ancient Mariner held the wedding 


the tall man with the lo beard, who is as 
— as the sellomnen or the doorkeeper. 
he gentlemanly in dress when he first 


lhe pounces upon members; but what it is we have never cared to 
inquire, He has so long waited for redress that, if he has not got 
cat of heart, he is, or soon will be, out at elbows, poor man! These 
have all disap; but we suppose they will turn up again next 
pession, unless kind shall beore then release them from their 
burdensome ces by quetly laying them in the grave. It has 


been told to us that these greva ces are all mere fancies—chi- 
merical gri and nothing more. But what of that? They 
are all the harder to bear, 


the Parliament is, as we | 


and all that we can | 


Tresham Greg, the great Protestant champion, whose | 


So) 
atholic Oaths Bill is before the House, | 


are waning now, or have gone, But never despair, | 
Then there is the | 


into their ears the long tale of all his woes ; but, | 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 2 
The Royal et ipsa gine 
The Royal assent was given by commission to seve! e 
The Dogs Regulation (Ireland) Bill went through Committee, and the 
Commissioners of Supply (Scotland) Bill and the Parsonages Bill were read 
a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SCOTCH BUSINESS. 

The House of Commons had a morning sitting, which was given up to 
Scotch business. The LORD ADVOCATE moved that the House go into Com- 
mittee on the Writs Registration (Scotland) Bill. Mr. DUNLOP moved that 
the bill be referred to a Select Committee. Thereupon a long discussion 
ensued, lasting to ten minutes to four o'clock, when the debate was suspended 
without any result being arrived at. 

WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS.—LONDON UNIVERSITY, 

eng ae Lord PALMERSTON moved the adjournment for the Whit- 
sunti holidays, whereupon 

Mr. G. DUFF called attention to the desirability of providing the London 
| University with a fitting building at the national expense. He enlarged on 
_ the claims of the University, 

Mr. COWPER said that the subject was under the consideration of 
Government. 


THE ORDNANCE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE once more directed attention to the proceedings of the 
Ordnance Select Committee, which, he reiterated, had been characterised by 
mismanagement, incompetency, and extravagance. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment was, in fact, administered by a committee of officers who were prac- 
tically without responsibility and had very anomalous duties to perform, 
for, whilst they were called upon to pronounce judgment upon the in- 
ventions of other persons, they had become rival inventors and manu- 
facturers themselves, and carried on their experiments at the cost of the 
country. 

The Marquis of HARTINGTON replied, and defended the conduct of the 
Ordnance Department. 

THE AZEEM JAH PETITIONS. 

The report on the Azeem Jah petitions was then considered, and after a 
long discussion it was ordered that George Morris Mitchell be committed to 
the gaol of Newgate, and that Marshall and Whitehead be committed to the 
custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, for the part they respectively took in pro- 
curing forged signatures to the said petition, 

SUPPLY. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and, on rising, adjourned 

| to Thursday last. 


| THURSDAY, JUNE 8 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE LATE FICTITIOUS SIGNATURES TO PETITIONS, 

| Lord C. Russell, the Serjeant-at-Arms, appeared on the floor of the house 
| and said that, in accordance with a warrant intrusted to him, he had 
| arrested Powell Marshall and Henry Whitehead, and they were now in his 
| custody. The warrant for the apprehension of George Morris Mitchell he 
_ had been unable to execute, 

Mr. HENNESSY presented petitions from Marshall and Whitehead express- 
ing their contrition, and moved that they be discharged, especially as they 
had no money to pay the fees, 

The motion was agreed to, 

CONVOCATION. 


| . Mr. WHITESIDE inquired whether a license had been granted to Convoca- 
, tion to alter @ canon of the Church, . 
| Sir G. GREY said the Crown had not invited the concurrence of Convoca- 
tion. In the event of a license being granted to alter the 36th canon, in 
accordance with the bill now before Parliament, it would imply no approval 
of what Convocation had already done. 
THE BIRTH OF A PRINCE, 

| Sir G. GREY said that, in consequence of the happy event which had 
occurred since they last met, he had to propose that an address be presented 
to her Majesty on the occasion of the birth of a Prince, assuring her Majesty 
of their devoted attachment to her person and family. 

Mr. DISRAELI, in seconding the motion, said the event could not be more 
gratifying to her Majesty than it was, publicly and privately, to her 

Majesty's subjects, 


SUPPLY, 

On the motion that the House go into Supply it occurred that, although 
there were seven motions on the paper, not one of them was mentioned. The 
House then went into Committee on the Estimates. 

On the vote of £23,366 for the National Gallery, Mr. KINNAIRD adverted 
to the number of petitions that had been presented in favour of the opening 
of this building from seven until ten o'clock in the evening. 

Mr. COWPER, while fully recognising the strength of the claims urged, 
thought that the risk attending such a step, both from fire and the damage 
likely to arise from noxious gaseous air, would be so great as to demand 
further inquiry prior to such a result being agreed so. 

The vote was agreed to, as was also that of £1650 for the British Historical 
Portrait Gallery. 

On the vote of £750 towards the salary of her Majesty’s Coneul at St. 
Petersburg, 

Mr. CLAY expressed his objection to the practice of eking out a portion of 
the salary by a charge on British shipping, arguing that the Coneulate 
ought to be put on the same footing in this respect as consulates in 
other parts of the world. He moved the rejection of the vote. 

Mr. LAYARD said that negotiations were going on in reference to the 
general principle of the payment of Consuls abroad, and he trusted that the 
hon, member would not press his amendment. 

The Committee having divided, the amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 50 to 20. 

A question pat by Mr. H. SEYMOUR, relative to the British captives in 
Abyssinia, led to an explanation by Mr. LaYARD, who deprecated any dis- 
cussion at all on that eubject, as calculated to imperil the safety of the cap- 
tives, probably their lives. The Government would, from time to time, give 
such information as to the progress of the nevotiations to procure the release 
of Captain Cameron now going on under the supervision of the Foreign 
Office, always, however, bearing in mind the effect which might be produced 
on the minds of the Abyssinian Government by the publication of any in- 
telligence, He strongly condemned the publication of despatches in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, which, he regretted to say, could only have been obtained 
from some one in an official ition. 

The vote was ultimately agreed to. 

A great number of other votes were agreed to in the course of the night. 

The House resumed at alate hour, when several bills amongst the orders of 
the day were advanced a stage. 
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THEATRICAL MONOPOLISTS. 

“$e, the hilarity of these parscns is mighty offensive,” 
said Dr. Johnson, when a couple of young clergymen were 
making themselves somewhat boisterously jovial in bis presence, 
The managers of the London theatres inspire a very similar 
sentiment by their persecution of the proprietors of music- 
halls, The conduct of these theatrical monopolists is 
mighty offensive; and mighty foolish too, as they would 
not fail to perceive, if they were not, like all mono- 
polists, blinded by prejudice and a mistaken notion of 
their own interests, Monopoly, under any circumstances, 
j8 an injustice and a mistake ; but it becomes mighty offensive 
jndeed when it is attempted to be enforced by such meaus ag 
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those resorted to by Mr. Horace Wigan and his coadjutorg 
against Mr, Strange, of the Alhambra, and, through him, 
against the other proprietors of similar places of entertainment 
in the metropolis, The gentlemen who are attempting to “ put 
down” Mr. Strange resisted the pretensions of the lessees of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane in the days when the two 
‘patent houses” claimed the exclusive right of producing 
theatrical representations within the bounds of the metropolis, 
The managers of the minor theatres were then supported 
by public opinion, and were enabled ultimately to triumph, 
because common-sense indorsed their argument that a 
monopoly tended to deteriorate the quality of the entertain. 
ments produced. Whether their career since has justified the 
preference they then obtained we will not now consider ; 
theatrical amusements may have been cheapened, but it is 
doubtful if they have been improved, since the exclusive pri- 
vileges of “ patent houses” were withdrawn. But with what 
show of consistency can Mr. Wigan and those with whom he 
acts now resort to precisely the same means to support precisely 
the same pretensions as those against which they protested in 
former years? We care not whether “the law be o’ their 
side” or not. They may be right in point of law; but they 
are certainly wrong in point of equity and sound policy, And 
to adopt a system of persecution by continued harassing and 
petty litigation is a palpable confession that they are wrong, 

Do the entertainments provided in music-halls really attract 
audiences from the theatres? We don’t believe they do; but 
admitting for the sake of argument that the theatres do suffer, 
then one of two conclusions is inevitable: either that the 
amusements at the music-halls are superior to those offered 
by the theatres, or that the public prefers them, even 
though of an inferior character; and in neither case have 
the theatrical managers an equitable right to interfere. 
If the proprietors of music-halls are more enterprising in 
“catering for the public amusement”—as the fashionable 
phrase has it—than the managers of theatres, the balance 
ought to be redressed in a different way than by putting in 
motion the machinery of law to restrain individual energy and 
interfere with public liberty. The people have a right to 
choose as to how, where, and by whom they will be amused ; 
and managers of theatres would act wicer by outbidding 
music-halls, by providing a better and a cheaper entertain- 
ment, than by resorting to legal means of suppressing their 
rivals, By the one course they would prove their superior 
excelleDce ; by the othir they confess their inferiority—a very 
impolitic confession indeed, It may be desirable that amuse- 
ment-reekera should frequent the theatres :ather than the music- 
halls; a more elevating species of entertainment may be 
placed before them in the one than in the other; but 
that has nothing to do with the question now before us, 
Everyone has a right to compete for public patronage, and no 
one has a right to coerce public taste, In their crusade 
against the music-halls the theatrical magnates violate each of 
these principles, and are therefore guilty of both injustice and 
folly, Let them outbid their rivals in the quality and cost of 
the article they offer to the public, and we believe they will 
have no reason to complain of the result. At any rate, they 
have no more right to force the public to come to their houses 
for amusement than some of the grocers of London have 
to compel the people to buy tea only at their shops, and not 
at any others, The accident of the law being on their 
side—if it be on their side—will not put the managers of 
theatres in the right, when in equity, and therefore in 
morals, they are wrong, The final result will certainly be a 
change in the law, and the abolition of the Lord Chancellor's 
jurisdiction over theatrical entertainments, and, with it, of 
the privileges, whatever they may be, at present enjoyed by 
proprietors of theatres. Public liberty will not yield ; but an 
absurd law, oppressively enforced, must. These are not days 
in which monopoly can successfully contend with freedom ; 
and freedom in the purchase of amusement iz as much a 
public right as freedom in the purchase of food, 

But there is another view of the subject which we think the 
managers of our theatres, and those who act with them, 
strangely overlook, Instead of damaging the theatres, may 
not the music-halls act as nurseries or training-grounds for 
them? The taste for any particular indulgence does not spring 
into existence all at once: it gathers strength by degrees, 
This is especially the case with the taste for theatrical repre- 
sentations : “it grows by that itfeedson.”" Aman who begins 
with seeing a ballet at the Alhambra, is very likely to find 
himself ere long witnessing a similar but superior per- 
formance within the walls of a theatre, From relishing a 
single song or a selection from an opera at the Oxford 
Music-hall, the transition is natural to wishing to hear the 
whole work as produced on the boards of Covent Garden or 
Her Majesty's Theatre, And, in like manner, the foundation 
of the capacity to enjoy the highest species of dramatic repre- 
sentation may be laid in the private “spouting club” or in 
the most minor of minor theatres ; and the taste once created 
it will infallibly seek the best means and the beat place for 
its gratification. These, of course, are to be found only in 
regular and well-conducted theatres; and in thia way the 
music-halls and similar places will probably be found to act 
as nurseries and recruiting-grounds, for theatrical audiences, 
We commend this view of the matter to the careful con- 
sideration of the theatrical world, convinced, as we are, tha 
if they will only take a broad and liberal view of their own 
interests, they will find it conducive to those interests to 
encourage music-halls and not to suppress them. 

A TERRIBLE COLLISION took place on the Great Western Railway on 


Tuesday night. The accident occurred near Bristol. Four persons were 
seriously injured, but no fatal result is anticipated, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

"HE INCESS OF WALES was safely delivered of a son on Saturday 
ree fs Both her Royal Highness and the infant Prince are going on 
admirably. 
gee zs ARTHUR will represent her Majesty at the inauguration of the 
\veleh memorial to the Prince Consort at Tenby. 

Pret PR faybury, on Morday, The day was brilliantly fine, and a very 
Jarge company had assem bied, 


THE MOTHER OF PRINCE Couza, Sovereign of Roumania, died suddenly | 


a few days ago. 

KING VICTOR EMMANUEL, itis said, has declined the honour of a visit 
f om his son-in-law, Prince Napoleon, on the ground that his presence in 
Florence at this juncture might endanger the success of the negotiations 

ith Rome. 

? ye INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION is now being held at Cologne, and is a 
success. 

Tun REY. W. M. HETHERINGTON, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic 
Thedlogy in the Glasgow Free Church College, died on Tuesday week, after 
a lengthened illness, 

Mus. MARY BARTON died near Tralee, a few days ago, at the mature 

eof 102. 

Pe INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION is about to be established at Portsmouth, 

Tuy ITALIAN GOVERNMENT is about to add new fronclads to the navy. 

A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of volunteer artillorymen have become deaf 
owing to the firing of heavy guns. 

A LARGE MODEL OF STONEHENGE is about to be presented to the 
Salisbury and Wilts Museum. 

Tur CROPS throughout the country are reported to be most promising. 
The hay harvest has commenced in some quarters, and the yield is most 
satisfactory. 

FOURTEEN DORSETSHIRE FISHERMEN landed on that coast 10,000 
mackerel one afternoon last week, 

Tur UNION CHARGEABILITY BILt is to be opposed in the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Rutland assuming the leadership of the patrons of *' close 
yarishes.”” 

: Tur CEMETERY AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, contains 60,000 new graves. 

A YOUNG MAY NAMED LAWSON, fon of a working silversmith of Oxford, 
is the winner in the Dablin lottery of the ex- Lady Mayoress's atate chariot, 
horses, and harness, value 400 guineas, 

THE CARPENTERS AND FARRIERS at Taunton are going to strike for an 
increase of wages. ‘Their present wages are 20s, a week, and they want 24s, 

TnE FOUNDATION-STONE of new waterworks, bathe, and assembly-rooms 
was laid last week at West Worthing, in sussex, 

THE RATEPAYERS OF NAAS have decided, by a majority of thirty-four, 
not to adopt the clause of the Towns’ Improvement Act empowering them 
to light the town with gas. 

THE BOOK WHICH PROUDHON WAS WRITING at the time of his death 
has just appeared, under the title * On the Political Capacity of the Working 
Ciasses.”” 

RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS, which have been lately transferred, with her 
Mujesty’s permission, from Hampton Court, are now arranged in the long 
North Gallery of the South Kensington Museum, 

THE IRONWORKERS OF WORCESTERSHIRE have issued a notice that, in 
consequence of the high price of meat, they have resolved not to buy any for 
a month, 

THE amount of damage done by the bursting of the Bradfield reservoir is 
£327.000, Of this sum £14,073 is for loss of life and bodily injury, and the 
r mainder, £276,824, is for injury to business and property. 

THE SHEEP-FARMERS IN SKYE are complaining very much this season 
of the depredations committed by eagles amongst their young lambe. At 
Glenbrittle ten lambs were carried away in three days to one nest. The nest 
was reluctantly destroyed, as it was that of the first golden eagle known to 
breed there for many years. One of the old birds was killed, 

MONDAY was @ general holiday among the artisans of the metropolis, 
and the day, being one of unclouded sunshine, tempted an unusual number 
of pleasure-seekers out of Greenwich, Hampstead, Richmond, 
Eppng Forest, and other easily-accessible rural Pleasure-grounds, were 
extensively patronised, aud all was holiday good-humour, 

Tue DIRECTORS OF THE GREAT WESTERN RalLWAY COMPANY have 
determined to take their factories to Oxford, and thereby to add a large 
manufacturing suburb to the city. They do this at the special instance of 
the Oxford Corporation, who sell them city land for the purpose. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith oppeses this project, believing that it will do mischief to the 
University. . 

AT A SIDING near the Birmingham station of the London and North- 
Western Railway, a steady and experienced breaksman stepped upon the 
rails for a moment to look after some waggons, when the mail-train came 
np and mutilated him in a shocking manner. Death was instantancons, 

JOHN Frost, the once celebrated Chartist, completed his eighty-first 
year on Thursday, May 26. Though so old a man, his health is unim- 
paired, and he is now as hale and hearty as he was thirty years ago. He 
resides at Pontypool, and has been for some time enga; on his auto- 
biography. 

THE ETON COMMEMORATION, usually held on the 4th of June—the 
birthday of George Ili.—was this year held on Monday, the 5th, The 
attendance was as brilliant and gay as ever, the declamation of the boys 
was capital, the procession of boats imposing, and the glorious summer 
weather lent an additional charm to the proceedings, both indoors and out. 

SiR JOSEPH PAXTON died on Thursday morning, at eight o'clock, in his 
sixty-second year. 

THE Most REV. DR. MANNING was installed Archbishop of Westminster 
on Thursday. The ceremony took place in the church of St. Mary, Moor- 
fields, usually known as the pro-cathedral. 

GENERAL R, E, LEE (tays a Richmond correspondent) will soon leave the 
city and repair to his farm, situated near the famous White House, on the 
Pamunkey River, to spend the remainder of his days in peace, quiet, and 
agriculture, if unmolested by the Government. His son, General Custis 
Lee, is already on the farm alluded to, and is actually doing his own 
ploughing in person. 

A COLLIERY ACCIDENT took place on Monday, near Wigan, by which two 
men were killed and five severely wounded. The men were engaged in 
sinking a shaft, when a portion of the brickwork gave way, and they were 
all buried in the ruins, No time was lost in getting them to the surface. 
The bodies await a coroner’s inquest, 

AN EXHIBITION of insects is to take place in Paris. The exhibition is to 
be divided into two categories ; the first of which will include—1l, The pro- 
ducers of silk; 2, The producers of honey and wax; 3, The insects used in 
dyeing; 4, Insects used for the table (one is curious to know what this class 
will comprise) ; and, 5, Insects used in medicine. The second category is 
not £0 pleasant, consisting of all the insects that prove destructive to cereals, 
vineyards, orchards, forests, and woods used for building purposes. 

MR. B. N, PHILLIPS bas declined to be put in nomination as a candidate 
for the representation of Manchester, and an application is to be made to Mr. 
Milner Gibson. Should he decline, the Liberal party have resolved to invite 
Mr. Edward Miali to become the colkague of Mr. Bazley. A Manchester 
paper speaks of Sir Charles Wood being invited to offer himself for the city. 

EARL RUSSELL, in an officiul letter published in Tuesday's Gazette, 
formally withdraws belligerent rights from the ships of “the so-called 
Confederate States.” Any such vessels that may now be in British ports are 
forthwith to depart, and, for the last time, United States vessels that may be 
watching them will be prohibited from doing so before the lapse of twenty- 
four hours. If the commanders of Confederate vessels wish to divest them 
of their warlike character they may do so, but at their own risk. 

MISS EVELINA ROTHSCHILD, second daughter of Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild, was married on Wednesday to her cousin, Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild, second son of Baron Anselme de Rothschild, of Vienna, 


great 


Tne LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS AND FRUITS.—The lilac in April, “ Give 
me leave.’ The rose in June, * Well, I’m blowed.” The asparagus in July, 
“Cnt and come again.” Peas in August, * Shell out.” The apple-tree in 
September, ‘‘Go it, my pippins.” The cabbage in December, “* My heart’s 
my own.” 

NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A fine new life-boat and transport- 
ing carriage were forwarded by the institution to North Sunderland, on 
‘Tuesday, in Heu of a smaller boat and carriage previously stationed there. 
‘The self-righting qualities of the new life-boat were recently fully and satis- 
factorily tested in the Regent’s Canal Dock, Limehouse. The cost of the 
boat and its equipment, with its transporting carriage, amounting to £400, 
has been munificently presented to the institution by Mrs. Anstice, of Tyne- 
mouth, Northumberland, and the boat is named the Joseph Anstice. A free 
conveyance, as usnal, was readily given to the boat by the Great Northern 
and North-Eastern Railway Companies. The institu’ has now nine life- 
boats on the Northumberlund coast, on which the sum ef nearly 
been exclusively expended by the society. The 148 life-boat stations under 
the management of the institution require ap income of about £7400 to 
keep them in effective condition, Miss Flererce Nightingale has rent to the 
institution a liberal contribution of £20, accompanied by a gratifying and 
enconraging letter in which she rays that she herself bad been so py as 
to see with her own eyes the noble endurance, “ obedience unto death,” of 
un army in which every man was a hero; and expresses a hope “ that God 
will continue to bless, as He manifestly bas bleseed, the Life-boat 
institution,”———The Herbert Ingram life-boat was launched at Skegness, on 
the Lincolnshire coast, one day last week, with much festive ceremony, the 
Spilsby Rifle Corps forming a guard of honour, 


INCE OF WALEs inaugurated the central hall of the Dramatic | 


| 
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THE DOG SHOW AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

Tue inbabitants of Islington have again been enjoying all the 
pleasures which spring from the congregation of between 1000 and 
2000 dogs, but to which custom does not seem to reconcile them, 
Few animals a'e more admired and liked by an Englishman in the 
individual; but in a mass they are scarcely so enjoyable. You 
may have a great attachment to your pointer, or setter, or mastiff ; 
but you would scarcely have a similar feeling in respect to a 
pegs. | of 300 or 400 of the breed barking and howling through 
night and day. Yet that is what the Islingtonians have just had to 
endure, and their temper is not improved by it. The people about 
tte Agricultural Hall are getting something of the look of a 
snapping Skye terrier. Want of rest and want of sympathy are 
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souring them; for they get no sympathy. Just as nobody | 


ever attaches any importance to anybody else’s toothache, so no one 
thinks of sympathising with those who for more than a week are 
nightly kept awake by the voices of the dogs. “ Every one,” says 
Shakspeare, “can master a grief but he that has it,” and on this 
principle London is apt to underrate the sorrows of Islington. 
posing, however, that those griefs are real, it becomes a question 
whether the svfferers ought not patriotically to have borne them in 
silence All of us are calied, at one time or another, to give up 
something for the good of the State—why should not Islington 
make sacrifices for the res: of the metropolis? Clearly, dog 
shows are ey | to the London public; clearly, they attract 
and amuse many thousands of people. Let the Islingtonians 
remember this, and bear as well as they can with the “dog-show 
nuisance,” 

The exhibition, which opened on Friday week at the Agricultural 
Hall, was not so good as some which have preceded it. Numerically, 
there was a atrong show; but the general ron of animals was by no 
means equal to last year. The Prince of Wales exhibited in several 
classes, If we might judge from the kind of dogs that his Royal 
Highness sent, we should suppose that he has a strong taste for 
manly exercises, Thus be had no poodles—no fancy dogs of any 
kind. He had greyhounds, and deer-hounds, and mastiffs, and blood- 
hounds, and in each class he showed some very fine animals, They 
were none of them prize-takers, though one or two of them seemed 
to us as good as anything in any of the classes, No doubt the fact 
that his Royal Highoess was an exhibitor gave much interest 
to the show; but there were other features in it which, 
apart from the patronage of Royalty, made it attractive to 
the Briton, who “dearly loves a a The pointers and re- 
trievers were perhaps as fine a set of dogs as ever were brought 
together. There were several couples of harriers, fox-hounds, and 
Clumbers ; and the Haldon harriers were there in a body. The deer- 
hounds were much less numerous, and were poover than last year; 
and the fancy dogs, though numerous, were scarcely equal to former 
shows. The Newfoundlands were in great force—not very numerous, 
but of Bt breed and thoroughly fine animals, something, in fact, 
very different from the mongrel animals which on several previous 
occusions have done duty for these fine dogs. So with the mastiffs, 
They were very good, and wouid bear the closest ecrutiny. There 
was scarcely a bad animal among them, The blood-hounds were 
few but choice, and there were not many other hounds. Among the 
foreign dogs were some that could not fail to be interesting. There 
was, for instance, a fine specimen of the pure-bred Australian 
dingoe—a clean, fawn-coloured animal, with well-shaped head and 
neat legs. The Prince of Wales showed two kangaroo-hounds— 
animals not unlike our ordinary greyhounds, There were two or 
three troffie-hunters—keen-ecented little beasts, whose services are 
indispensable in the search for truffles. There was also a clean- 
coated, bright-eyed Esquimaux dog, of which the catalogue says 
that its name is ‘ Chow ;” that it is ten years and a half old; that 
it was bred by the late Emperor of Russia—the breed being held in 
especial estimation by his Majesty for hunting purposes ; that it 
was captured at Sebastopol by a French officer; that, on its voyage 
to France, it was shipwrecked ; and that, a week afterwards, it was 

icked up off a rock a hundred miles from the scene of the wreck. 
he dog thus has a history, and one which, being told, could not 
fail to make him the object of much attention. 

The bulldogs and fancy animals were all in the galleries. It 
was not an uninteresting study to read some of the egyrics 
of their dogs which the owners of several of the bull breed 
affixed to their kennels, There is not, perhaps, an uglier beast 
in creation than the thick-loined, black-tipped, broken-nosed, short- 
faced bulldog. Yet numbers of them in the hall rejoiced in the 
name of “ Beauty,” and in some cases the shortness of their 
faces was vaunted as proof of their great superiority. No 
doubt, from the point of view of the initiated, this is all correct. 
But a looker-on who has no particular affection for the breed 
may be pardoned if he faila to see the beauty of the animal 
or the particular advantages of a short face. However, at dog shows 
great allowances must be made for variety of tastes. Else, how 
could anybody approve of the praise and admiration lavished oy the 
ladies on thore abominable little snapping Skye terriers? They 
may be very nice companions for anght we know ; but surely it is 
an acquired taste that can like the constant bursts of noisy ill- 
temper and the vicious snapping of the litile beasts, These were 
shownin plenty, though less numerous than on some former occa- 
sions, The Dandie Dinmonts, too, were not very strongly repre- 
sented, There were some very pretty and graceful Italian grey- 
hounds; and among the toy dogs proper there were several which 
are certainly curiosities, One pretty, white-baired, good-tempered 
little fellow reclined on velvet and drank out of a silver cup. 
Another had a no less luxurious bed, and beside him were three 
a ~ trophies won at Paris, Birmingham, and elsewhere. 

he arrangement of the show was admirable; the different 
breeds of dogs were classified and distinctly separated. The total 
number of specimens exhibited was 1063, 300 more than at any pre- 
vious show ; but, so capacious is the building, that four times the 
number at least might be shown with equal facility. 

Several of the principal prize-animals are shown in our Engravivg. 
The initiated will easily distinguish the classes to which the 
severally belong. A large mas‘iff broke his chain during the exhi- 
bition, and “ went adrifc” among the other animals. He was, how- 
ever, speedily captured, and again placed under restraint, This 
incident is also depicted in our Lilustration. 


AN ANECDOTE FOR ANGLERS.— Some years ogo, an angler, named 
Jacques, was fizhing near Clifton Hall, and the late Sir Robert Clifton, 
brother of the present Baronet, who now enjoys the estate, came up to him 
and said,“ Who gave you liberty ‘to fish?” ‘ Nobody,” replied Jacques, 
“ Then what right have you here?” asked Sir Robert. ‘ As much as you, 
and no more,” said Jacques. ‘* What! what do you say ? you impudent 
rascal ; do you know who f am ?” “ No,” said Jacques, “nor I don’t care,” 
“I’m—I'm—I'm Sir Robert Ulifton,” said he, in a violent passion. 
Jacques looked at him and smiled ; then said, “ You, Sir Robert, nonsense! 
pooh! I know him well ; have taken wine with him. You're not him; you 
may be his butler!” This waa enough ; he swore and tore, and away he ran 
to the hall for assistance, and Jacques immediately followed his example by 
taking himself away in another direction, 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—As usual at this inetitution there was an 
infusion of novelty into the entertainments provided for the Whitsantide 
visitors, For the first time a lecture was delivered by Mr. J. L. King, illus- 
trative of an apparatus by which a person may enter any suffocating atmo- 
sphere, and be secure against its effects; and it is particularly available 
against the operation of that dangerous accumulation of foul air which is 
known as choke-damp. The apparatus—which is the invention of M. 
Galibert—consists of a sheepskin bag worn on the back like a knapsack, 
which is filled with pure air; and communicating with it are tubes, termi- 
nating in a mouthpiece, which is fixed in the teeth and the lips drawn over 
it, while the apertures of the nose are closed by means of nippers. In this 
condition a man may set at defiance any mepbitic gases for a period of 
twenty minutes by inbaling the pure air which he carries in his bag. This 
operation was performed during the lecture, a dangerous atmosphere being 
created for the purpose. The pictorial illustrations and optical illusions, 
including specimens of the famous ghost scenes, have been enlarged for this 
occasion ; the delineations of the Holy Places at Mecca and Medina being 
interspersed with representations of those at Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The 
tingular performances of Mr. Pepper and Mr. Tobin in their “ wonderful 
cabinet” are continued with marked success, The specialties conclude with 
anew musical entertainment by Mr. George Buckland, assisted by an efficient 
corps of vocalists, 
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CROQUET. 

HAvinG already incidentally alluded to the game of croquet in 
the course of a few remarks abont billiards in a previous Numbe-, I 
am utterly surprised that I should have expreseed any ad 
for the latter amusement, except as a rather d substitute for 
more rational pastime during wet weather and in a dull country 
house. Who can possibly derive any satisfaction from sprawlin 
over a dingy green-baize table, in a bare apartment, either stiflingly 
hot and stuffy or full of strange draughts and shudders, for the 
of clicking a few ivory balls about, when he might be one of a gay, 
sprightly company, on a smooth, velvety, breeze-kissed lawn, ois 
the scent of flowers borne upon the morning air, and the centre of a 
bevy of beauties with piquant hats, fascinating little boots peeping 
from beneath the looped-up skirts of fresh hanous robes, in 
the midst of a blooming “garden of girls”—in fact, ready to 
commence & croquet tournament, and help his own to pass h 
the hoops, thread the birdcage, and strike the twining-post ? 

The truth of the matter is, that we are in the very “ prime of 
summer time;” and, though the evenings are not always par- 
ticularly ‘calm and cool,” there is a sweet fascination about the 
gravel walks, the shady alleys, and the trim, quiet lawn be 
to a well-ordered country house, which is happily introduced 
fitly consummated by the game at present eo worthily in fashion. 
Where is the human being, except he be a jockey, who cares to 
ride in weather when the mercury is overflowing the top of the ther- 
mometer, and the varnish peels off one’s patent leather boots in the 


cultivating personal yn muscular development, is only possible 
ambi' 


can never be repeated except under an ongegumente I have known 
in t 


attem: 

impose on themselves and each other the notion that th 
“combine amusement with instruction.” Good gracious! 
think that people should so misuse terms, in 
noble and exhilarating game of croquet an innocent and healthful 
recreation which affords the best opportunity in the world for that 

roper study of mankind— which, as the poet should have observed, 

woman, Not but what there are people who play at croquet 
only for the sake of the game, and will keep at it for hours, bent on 
making scientific strokes, and without that quick and appreciative 
sympathy which alone makes amnsement worth calling by the 
of pleasure—people who would have made good for 
Mrs. Battle at whist; the same sort of folks, in fact, who will ait 
down to chess after a hard day’s work and are 
improving their intellectual faculties, These 
who dispute over the rules, and swear by rival authorities as to 
nature of a croque or the recurrence of a stroke, 
entreat you, unless you yourself are a crack croquenr ; 
= can become “ a rover,” drive them to desperation by an erratic 

mt unrelenting attack upon their positions, No! rf 
players who wiil miss a hoop while a 
commend me to the fair and gentle croqueuse who 
croquer a clumsy lover towards the vege oF For 
deepest admiration, whether I watch her u 
boot of plastic kid or adainty morocco dase with @ 
coloured ribbon, delicate contrast to a stocking of 
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form: he will be contented to play his worst 
recipient of that tender consideration which 
want of skill, and encourage him te make himself more 
_ — a a — Bay mace, og suppose 
always like to regarded only as toleral thoug! 
creatures requiring to be snubbed; and I have seen tens =) 
fellow shudder when he has seen a supple foot placed with 
precision on the ball which was to mabe that fatal 
sometimes fancied thit I heard his heart cry out as rosy 
contracted in'o a little malicious grin of puhy triumph 
temporary defeat. 

Never shall I forget that game at Briarwood whea 
Fielder was chosen on the opposite side to Marian Baile, 
_ whispered aed poy heey id be a eS 
or he was no mach for her at uet—and Char! as 

knows, will come into fifteen hasten @ year. te one of the 
best cricketers at Eton, and at Oxford afterwards, and had 

against the professional bowlers at Lord’s, which is a 


think he would have minded Marian’s croque, which was 
of course quite fair; but she simpered out some little sarcastic 
speech that cet him in phen, rd especially when that sneering 
oppet began to cackle out his disagreeable h. When it came 
to Charley s turn again, I promise you, he gave the bail a crack 
as might have got a couple of runs at the Oval, and sent it smack 
into old Hopper's waistcoat in the most good-humoured manner 
possible, That finished the first game, butinthesecond Alice Ri: 
succeeded old Hopper on Charley's side, and croqued him 
three hoops till he began to pick up the play. She had 
on the garden seat, watching all t was going on, 
x fellow. Surely pity must be very close to love; 
etter which the waiter has just brought into the club, that 
is about to take his name off the list of members, in 
his intended marriage with Alice, second daughter of 
Raymond, of Briarwood, Esq., J.P, 


A Narrow Escape.—At Lewes, on Saturday last, a youth named John 
Cornwall, aged fifteen, was in the Bridgewick chalk-pits, near 
ing to take the nest of a bird, which was some distance up 
cliff. With this view he commenced climbing up the 
chalk to a giddy height, and had nearly reached the o' 
feat, when a lump of chalk gave way, and he fell backwards 
together with an enormous weight of loose stone, amidst which 
hardly discernible, the only spectator being his father, who 
come that way at the time, The boy fell crushed and 
father’s feet. The parent rushed in while the chalk was stiil 
about him, and, notwithstanding large pieces continuall 
rescved the boy just before an enormous piece of limestone, 
hundred weight, toppled over and fell upon the spot where he 

outh was apparently dead, but it was atcertained that he 

‘e now lies in a dangerous state, 

POPULAR PICTURE CRITICISM.—A lady and gentleman 
before a picture by Millais which most of our ers still 
“ Trust Me,” in which an elderly squire confronts his daughter, 
tor if vMillate bas that _ henity ot puttiog bi ol onpeieuians 

‘or Mr, rare ty of putting blended 
faces which often puzzle us, as of real 
this gentleman was overheard giving his companion is as 
bound to say, to the painter ae to our readers, “ Yon see,” he 4 gb 
has got a letter in her hand, which she is keeping back from the man a th 
’ 


lay. 
su 


suppose it’s from abroad. She hasn't the money to 
so she says—‘ Trust me.’ The explanation was given wii laste Geol 
and in apparent good faith, It was gratefully in the same spiri 


and the lady seemed proud of her companion's intelli f 
veading the riddle,— The Shilling Magazine, —_—s ee 
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THE FRENCH “PROVIDENCE.” arin 

BooK has just been published in Paris under the title o 

i far dun ‘Protestant condamné aux oe de France, pour 
cause de religion.” It is a translation of a volume printed in 
Holland more than a hundred years ago, and professes to be the 
memoirs of a Huguenot gentleman condemned to the galleys for his 
religion during the fierce dragonades and revolting persecutions of 
the Protestants bape aS and Louis XV,, after the revocation 

f the celebrated Edict of Nantes. 

. For nearly a hundred years the persecution was carried on at com- 
paratively short intervals, Eleven regiments of soldiers were 
formed of the emigrés in the English army; and, even before the 
revocation, Vanban computed that France had lost by the persecu- 
tions about 100,000 inhabitants and nearly 30,000 soldiers and 
sailors, many of whom were trained to the service. In 1687 there 
arrived in England 15,500 emigrés,*some of whom brought con- 
siderable property, most of whom brought knowledge of arts, of 
manufactures, and of handicrafts, which ultimately established new 
branches of commerce in the country of their adoption. 

The church for French Protestants, founded by E iward VI, was 
now totally inadequate to receive members of its communion ; but 
new churches or chapels were rapidly opened, and when 
Chamberlayne wrote his survey of London there were above twenty 
of these, the larger part being situated in that eastern suburb lying 
about Shoreditch, Hoxton, and Spitalfields. Above 13,000 emigrants 
had settled in or near the metropolis; and but for an immediate 
collection of rome £60,000 their sufferings would have been even 

than were, . L 
oo" at least 7 ratifying to know that the national reputation of 
the English people for generosity was manifested on that occasion, 
and that the sum subscribed soon reached £200,000, a provision 
known as the “ Royal bounty,” although it would be difficult to 
discover what Royalty had to do with it until some time afterwards 
and in another reign, In the first year, 1686-7, about 6000 err} 
were relieved from the proceeds of thia fund, and during | 
27,000 applicants received assistance, besides others who -_ em- 
ployment found for them, or were relieved either by private c oo! 
or the benevolence of their more wealthy fellow-emigrants, who 
succeeded in securing a remnant of their possessions. But there 
were aged people, sick people, widows, orphans, poor broken eee 
lonely women, lost, friendless children, and not a few wretc 4 
creatures driven frantic, or fallen into melancholy insanity, throng 
the cruelties they had undergone. For these a temporary or even & 
permanent refuge was the only true provision, and some efforts were 
made to establish one, Nothing was accomplished in this way, 
however, till 1708, when, on the death of M. Gastigny, a F , 
gentleman, who had found a refuge in Holland, had me master 
of the hounds there, and came to England with William of Orange, 
it was discovered that he had lefc £1000 for the foundation of a 
hospital— £500 for the building and the interest of the other moiety 
for ita maintenance. This fund waa, of course, altogether inade- 
quate ; but the distributors of the “ Royal bounty” took the matter 
in hand, invested the legacy at. accumulating interest, made a 
general canvass of the principal families of the re‘ugees and of their | 
own friends, collected contributions, and at last, after some years, pur- 
chased a piece of land of the Ironmongers’ Company for 999 years, 
This land was situated __ a pathway (now Bath-street) in the | 

arish of St, Luke's, and s' open e 
od leading to Hoxton. Upon this they built the firat portion of 
the hospital, and at once received eighty inmates; but, more help 
coming in, and notably several donations from the Duchess de la 
Force, and a —_ gift of £4000 from Philippe Hervart, Baron 
d’Huningue, they bought another piece of ground, erected fresh 
buildings, and laid outa sort of ornamental — or pleasaunce, 
They were then able to receive 230 inmates, including those in the 
infirmary and the devoted to the insane. ‘ 

The first foundation was concluded in 1718, in which year the 
directors obtained a charter from George I. and were created a body 

litic, under the title of “Governors and Directors of the French 

ospital for poor French Protestants and their descendants residing 
in Great Britain.” The charity was established by a solemn 
religious service, attended by a great concourse of refu and 
celebrated by Philippe Menard, Minister of the French Chapel at 
St. James's, on the 12th of November, 1718. 

In the year 1760 the establishment was augmented, as we have 
before noticed; but after some yeara it was discovered that the 
claims were fewer in number, and especially that there was little 
or no occasion to continue the lunatic asylum. Religious perse- 
cation ae nang decreased, and at the Revolution, and under 
Napoleon, aueguthes. The refugees in this country also— 
prudent, temperate, and industrious—succeeded in the various 
undertskings to which they devoted themselves. In 1720 only 5000 
persons required relief from the “‘ Bounty,” and the commissioners 
were afterwards able to devote part of it to the relief of those who 
fled from the Revolution, and who were in many cases of the 
families of those who had been the persecutors of the old emigrés, 

At the end of the last century, therefore, there were fewer 
claimants of the French Hospital, which was known amongst 
the French refugees as the “ Providence ;” but the same causes 
which had diminished the namber of applicants had also diminished 
the contributions, so that the directors were compelled to consider 
how best to increase their funds while they decreased their estab- 
lishments, Some tion of the building was removed, that part 
which remained being of about the same dimensions as the original 
part before the additions ; and, in 1808, an Act of Parliament was 
obtained enabling them to build on that portion of the land around 
which the new streets of St, Luke's had already been commenced. | 

Upon this ground now stand Raduor-street, Galway-street, | 
Gastigny-place, and part of Bath-street ; and by care and prudence | 
the governors have been able to provide for about fifty poor descend- | 
ants of French Protestants, who still ficod an asylum in the 
“ Providence.” Theold building, entered by a low doorway ina blank 
wall, in Bath-street, beside St. Luke's Hospital, is a plain brick 
structure consisting of a series of large houses overlooking a great 
walled garden laid out in primitive beds and walks, Beyond the 
high walls, once skirted by pleasant fields and open country, the 
taller tenements of a crowded neighbourhood shut ont the view, 
and the garden itself haa about it an inexpresaible air of decay, as 
though its former pleasant flower-beds had faded for ever under the 
influence of sordid surroundings ; while the remains of rustic arbours 
covered with the withered tendrils of climbing-plants add to ite 


two floors higher, contains the bed-rooms of the 
in the establishment, 
the building. 


melancholy appearance. There is little of a picturesque character in 
the large bare room used as a refectory, or in the large clean wards, 
well supplied with quaint little nooks of cupboars, and each fur- 
nished with those queer epindle-legged wooden bedsteads covered by 
dimity hangings which might have belonged to them at their 
firat installation, Bat, on the other hand, there is an air of comfort 
and repose about the whole place, and especially in the obvious 
regard for individual convenience, which separates it altogether 
frum those more nga agg Am aaa “charities” that caren 
an approach to om. ere is nothiog of this kind of alms. 
giving in the “ Providence.” It was a refuge for those who claimed 
and received careful attention at the hands of those who knew the 
causes of their misfortunes and gave their help lovingly; and that 
this characteristic is preserved may be scea in the quaint old furni- 
tore of the rooms, in the plain but respectable and undistinguishing 
dress of the inmates, and ia the freedom with which they are per- 
mitted, by application to the ateward, to go and visit their friends 
or to receive visits from any of those*who care for them. 

The board-room is, perhaps, in its way, one of the most extra- 
ordinary apartments in all London ; for in it are still retained those 
wonderful oval tables with a multiplicity of legs, that make them 
look like a highly-enlarged mechanical puzzle; the high-backed 
shining anatowies of chairs, their morocco seats worn to a ruseet 
brown, like the covera of an old dictionary: the old prints with 
French inscriptions, apelin how the Huguenots worshipped in 
the Clerk's field daring the old troublous times, and dim portraits of 
former founders, the most prominent of which is that of Henry de 
Massue, Marquis ce Ruvigoy, Hurl of Galloway, the first governor. 
Scurcely less suggestive is the little room set apart as a chapel for 
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the united worship of this venerable family of ancient men and 
women, many of whom have long numbered those three score years 
and ten which are the extremity even of old age, some of whom 
are alert with eye and ear even when they can look back upon more 
than eighty years’ experience of a world which has undergone such 
strange changes since they first listened to the clatter of the looms 
in the colony at Spitalfields, These things, however, are slready a 
part of the past; and perhaps before these lines are printed the 
descendants of the French Protestants, widowed or unmarried, who 
form this quiet community will have entered a new and beautiful 
home, where they may spend many comfortable days before they 
are gathered to their fathers 

The old sey has, in fact, been let, just as it stands, to tenants 
who are willing to pay a very handsome rental for such a substantial 
building ; and the new hospital, represented in our Engraving, will 
be quietly but effec ually inangurated, its completion having been 
effected by the care ra § prudence of the governors, who have so 
well husbanded the funds committed to their charge. 

At South Hackney, away from the smoke of London streets, and 
overlooking the fine expanse of Victoria Park, near that point where 
the great fountain has been erected by Miss Burdett Coutts, stands 
the new hospital for the descendants of French Protestants living 
in England. The details of the whole building may be said to 
have been the result of a labour of love, for Mr. Romieu, the 
architect, is himself the representative of one of the oldest of the 
French families which sought a refuge in England during the gieat 
troubles ; and he has succeeded in raising an edifice which, while it 
is complete in every practical detail, is perhaps the most striking 
example of that kind of architecture to be seen in this country. — 

The etyle of the building is that of the Old French Chateau, which 
was somsenetery with the later Tudor in England, and became 
common in France during the latter part of the reign of Francis I., 
continuing from the period at which the Reformation was makin 
progress to the time of Henry IV., when the castles of the feuda 
nobility were being replaced by mansions of a leas warlike people, 
who devoted to domestic convenience the apartments formerly 
intended for security or occasions of state. The high, pointed roofs, 
peculiar towers, and spirelike coverings, together with the use of 
external colour and the quaint irregularity of outline, produce such 
a varied combination of hues and grouping, that the aspect of such 
a building, especially when seen from a distance, is eingularly pic- 
turesque, however piain may be the character of the details, : 

These details of the new hospital, however, are admirably carried 


oui; and the appearance of the exterior, admirable as it is, is well 
pn gem by all the internal decorations and the fittings of the 
var 

inmates, besides the resident officers and servants of the institution. 


ous apartments—designed for the accommodation of sixty 


The builjing, which stands in a garden of more than three acres in 
extent, inclosed by an ornamental wall, decorated with coloured 
brick, is reached by passing through a handsome lodge-gate con- 


ducting to the path leading to the entrance-ball, a handsome area, 
paved with encaustic tiles, and having a high dado of the same 
material. Beneath an arched ceiling of variegated brick and a pair 
of screen arches a flight of steps leads to the central corridor, which 
extends the whole length of the building and rises to its entire 
height, having an open roof constructed of timber and glass. This 
corridor gives access tu every part of the building, except the base- 
to the fields which skirted the ™@6Dt; and a double stone staircase opposite the entrance is appro- 
| priate 
| Staircases belong to the servants and to the family of the steward. 
| All these staircases, as well as the p 
proof, and they all open upon the central gallery, so that any of 
them may be used in case of emergency. 


d respectively to the men and the women, while two separate 


e3 and corridors, are fire- 


The basement is occupied by various offices ; by the store-room, 


the men’s bath-room and smoking-room, and by a capital laundry, 
besides lavatories and drying-room. 
steward’s offices, stores, lavatories, and a large work-room for the 


Besides the waiting-room, 


women’s use, there are two “ day rooms,” or general sitting-rooms— 
that of the women being 50 ft. long by about 20 ft. wide, and that 


of the men 24 ft. square. The court-room, which occupies the 


western extremity of the building, is a handsome apartment, only 
equalled by the hoepital refectory, which is 47 fc. long by 20 ft. 
wide, The upper floor consista of twenty-two bed-rooms, two bath- 
rooms and linen-rooms ; and the central tower, which is carried up 
servants employed 
The infirmary is a separate department of 


At the end of the main corridor the visitor enters the chapel, 


which is a gem of architectural taste no: easily described by the 
list of technical details ; especially as it is only designed to accom- 


modate a family of about one hundred worshippers, and the 


beauty of the whole depends on the exquisite adaptation of the 
several parts for the production of a harmonious effect. 
are not aware that the governors of the “ 
deacendants of French Protestants” have ever of late years sought 
assistance or asked for public contributions; but it is matter for 
congratulation to all those who are connected with the charity that 
they are able to give so good an account of the stewardship to which 
they have succeeded. 
charity is one which might successfully appeal to those rich 
descendants of the first emigrés who should bave its history by 


We 
Hospital for the poor 


We may be excused for saying that the 


heart, and that those of thy old noble houses who still hold a high 
position in this country would do well to place their names in the 
same list which contains those of Baron d’Huningue, Marquis de 
Ruvigny, and Comte de Radnor, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS, 

Tue Coneervatives mean to make a desperate effort to gain a 
majority in the next Parliament. Every city, borough, and county, 
wherever Conservatism has the ghost of a chance, is to be contested. 
The time is come, they feel, when they must win the prize of office 
or give up all hope of it for yeara to come, and no labour nor money 
will be spared to gain their object. But it is confidently asserted 
by the Government election agents that the next Parliament will be 
very much like this, and if any change take place it will be in 


favour of the Government. My own impression is that 
this is little more than guess; I am disposed to think 
that Conservatism will gain somewhat. The Conservative 


agents are more active than those of the Government, and more 
experienced. Moreover, it is observable that in few cases do Con- 
servatives fight Conservatives ; whereas, for three Liberal candidates 
to try for two seats is a very common occurrence. I should not be 
at all surprised if the Conservatives were to gain sufficient strengt 
to enable them to defeat the Government and get inte office for a 
time ; but it will only be for a time. Compact as they seem to be, 
they are not really so. An Opposition has but one object—to defeat 
the Government—and always seems to be united, and is united, to gain 
that object ; but, that object gained, it not unfrequentiy happens that 
the party becomes disorgani-ed. The Conserva'ive party very soon 
showed signs of splitting in 1858. The Government was pledged to 
bring forward a reform bill. It proposed a reform bill, and at once 
two of its most important members, Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, 
seceded, and took their places below the gangway. The country 
cannot be governed upon —— Conservative principles, The 
Conservative party cannot govern it upon Liberal principles. The 
word Conservative is a very expansive word; it can be made to 
cover widely different Laie 9 Lord Sianley calls himself a 
Conservative, and so docs Mr. George Bentinck and Lord Robert 
Cecil. But, really, Lord Stanley and these two gentlemen are wide 
as the poles asunder. 

Mr. Speaker again stands for North Nottinghamshire, and will 
again be elected. 1f the Conservatives should gain strength he will 
sapere consent to hold the office of Speaker for another Par- 
iament, to prevent a contest; butif the Libera's should, after the 
elections, p'ove strony <nough to carry their man, Mr. Denison will 
in that case, I suspect, resign his claim aud go to the Upper Howe 
as Viscount Ossington T\e Conservatives, it is said, will, if they see 
a chatce of succes, pus up Mr. Walpole, who would be a formidable 
opponent to any Libcral candidate that might be selected; for 
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Mr. Walpole is very popular in the house. But Ido not see how 
the chance is to arise, for Mr. Denison will certain! y not think of 
resigning unless the Liberals shall be sufficiently strong to elect a 
successor from their own ranks, It may be asked, why should not 
the Conservatives oppose the re-election of Mr. Denison? To 
which I answer, that it is not the custom of the House to displace a 
Speaker unless he has been guilty of flagrant partiality. Mr, 
Manners Sutten was displaced by the Whigs, but then he was 
chargei with having advised the Sovereign to dismiss the Whig 
Government, or something of the sort. 

The Morning Advertiser has taken to beating the drum ecclesi- 
astic with great vigour, to rouse all'true Christians to vote a; ainst 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, It thinks it has discovered sheer Atheism in 
the philosopher's new work. Not that the editor of the ’Tiser has 
read the book. Not he, ()uite out of his range of reading is such 
a work as that. He is beholden to a review of it in the Atheneum 
for the extract. It-is questionable whether he has carefully read 
the paragraph ; and that hedoes not understand it ia beyond question, 
for there is no Atheism in that particular passage—nor, indeed, in the 
whole book ; but, on the contrary, pure Thaism, and that of the most 
exalted character. The fact is, to men like the editor of the ’Tiser the 
word Atheist is simply an offensive missile which they keep ever in 
hand to bnrl at men who do not believe exactly what they believe, 
Pantheist is another of these missiles. One of these sapient gentle. 
men, not many years ago, hurled both these missiles, one after 
another, at another great philosopher, declaring, in the eame 
breath, that he was both Atheist and Pantheist. But it is hardly 
surprising that the editor of the 'Tiser should not know the 
meaning of the word Atheist, for it is Greek, and a certain fiery 
controversy upon Phallus worship, which appeared in his paper some 
years ago, sufficiently proved that Greek formed no part of the 
editor's education. Mr, Millopens no public-houses in Westminster, 
You may search all through the borough and not find a handbill of 
Mr. Mill’s in a public-house window. He has not appealed, and 
does not mean to —~ to the “great pot interest.” T suspect 
that if Mr, Mill or Mr. Mill's friends had retained a score or two 
of public- houses, we should have had no charge of Atheism brought 
against Mr. Mill in the columns of the ’Z¥ser. If Mr. Mill had 
consented temporarily to potheism— to use one of Carlyle’s words— 
we should probably have heard nothing of his Atheism, 

I have just received a copy of the annual report of the Earlawood 
Asylum for Idiots, and am giad to find that the institution is in a 
very satisfactory condition. Seventy children have been admitted 
since October last, making a total at present in the asylum of 404, 
a larger number than that. for which it was constructed. The 
directors, having during the past year cleared off their debt, are now 
directing their attention to the means of extending the usefulnesa of 
the charity, and, with this view, propose to double the extent of 
their buildings, co as to receive 800 inmates. Of course this requires 
funds, and | hope the appeal of the directors will be liberally 
responded to, They truly “plead for those who cannot plead for 
themselves,” 

Wanted, a Sir Peter Laurie to “put down ” ferocious dogs and 
attempts at suicide. Scarcely a day passes but there are cases 
before the police courts of persons having been bitten by dogs and 
of would-be suicides, sometimes two or three of each sort in a day, 
It may be difficult to find a means of putting a stop to the eelf- 
murder mania ; butif the police and tax surveyors did their duty the 
suppression of the dogs might easily be accomplished. It is reall 
intolerable that peaceful people should be in constant danger while 
passing along the streets from ferocious brutes which either have or 
have not owners, but which are practically unrestrained, especially 
at this season, when hydrophobia may be expected to prevail, 
simply because Sir Richard Mayne and his myrmidons neglect 
their duty. Oh, for alittle continental police vigour, and the cura 
would vanish ! 

The Day of Rest has been changed from a weekly into a 
monthly publication, and I understand that Mr. Hain Friswell 
has ceased to have any editorial connection with it, 

I heard the other day of a man showing a atranger—a country- 
man—over the exhibition at the Royal Academy. “ That's Deep 
Chrome’s,” said thecicerone. ‘ Innishowen by Moonlight.” “Ah!” 
said the stranger, doing a bit of critical, I see the moonlight ; but 
I don't see the moon,” “ What a fellow you are !’ returned his friend, 
“If Deep Chrome were to paint a portrait of a lawyer's clerk, do 
you think he'd paint the lawyer too #” 

The drinking-fountain movement appears to have fallen into a 
poor way, if one may judge from a piteous appeal on its behalf 
— in the daily journals. This is scarcely to be wondered at. 

he drinking-fountains are excellent things as fountains, but many 
of their promoters have diverted the useful object of their estab- 
lishment to a totally different purpose, and hence the withdrawal of 
a gneed patronage. Within e few hundred yards of Temple Bar, 

or instance, a certain Alderman, not otherwise much renowned, has 
recorded his own biography on marble, and on introducing a water- 
ipe into the centre of the affair has been allowed to stick it up in 

jeet-street for a drinking-fountain. Not far off a gentleman of a 
filial turn has been permitted to erect a statue representing his 
deceased mamma in a night-robe and angelic wing, holding a hu 
shell, into which a 4 is turned on during the warm months, At 
Westminster one of the fountains is adorned with a reference to a 
Scripture passage, which appears sadly misapplied when taken in 
connection with the fact, also recorded upon the stone, that the 
donor is a famous distiller of gin, If the drinking-fountain people 
wish their useful gifts to be supported by the public they must give 
over this copper-gilt ostentation of overflowing philanthropy and 
piety, and be content to do their good in a quiet way, 


LITERARY LOUNGER. 
It is impossible to keep up with the Fortnightly Review, which is 
a book by itself; but I may just return, as 1 an Sse to do, to the 
first number, for the sake of again calling the attention of people 
who write to the articles by the editor on the “ Principles of Success 
in Literature.” Whatever such a man says on auch o subject ia 
worthy of attention; and how admirably said is all that he does 


say ! 

The John-Stuart- Mill literature has long been a source of amuse- 
ment tome In the Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday there is a very 
good article indeed about the relation of his books to his can- 
didature, On Monday, however, there was in the same paper a hint 
that, if he wants toe “succeed,” he had better cease to disregard 
the “traditions” of electioneering, and show himself 3 the 
electors don't know what he’s like! Just conceive Mr, 
Mill rushing home from France, where he was a few days 
ago, to address the electora at the “ Cock and Bottle,” or even at St, 

artin’s Hall, because they donot know what sort of man he is! Oa 
the other hand, there is certainly something ludicrous in the idea of 
a Representative who is a mere “ concept” of the people whom he 
represents. Mr. Mill must be seen as last, and he might just as well 
announce that he would read in public, at Store-street, or some- 
where, a selection of passages from his “Logic” and “ Political 
Economy.” What s rush there would be to see Mr. Mill! What a 
battery of opera-glasses would be turned on to the desk at which 
he stood ; and what reverberating thunders of applause would greet 
his animated and impassioned delivery of the Fourth Canon of 
Induction :-—‘ Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is known 
by previous induction to be the effect of certain antecedents, and 
the residue of the phenomenon is the effeot of the remaining 
antecedents.” If the free and enlightened electors of Westminster 
would only study the “Method of Residues,” they would get 
es bay rem seeing Mr. Mill, Meanwhile, they may rest assured 
that he does not want ta “succeed,” and doesn’t care twopence (E 
venture on a low figure) about “failure.” He will not put himeselé 
forward; he has said in plain words—only it is of no use speakin 
plainly in this world—that he will not assume an attitude which 
might do the electors an injustice—in other words, he wiil not 
assume the “traditional” attitude, I fear this is the worst crime 
he could commit. There is a large mass of human beings who de 
not so much mind receiving an injustice if you will only “notice” 
them, The way to make a friend of a cad is to bandy brutalities with 
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some select eng have oar yon im Boge thie 
F H benefactor of his country and the world, is “an 
ory en thing more is weed, ies Dempster crushed 
k “ who was in the habit of asking casual acquaint- 
bad read Hobbes”) by calling him “ An insolvent 

heist !” Now, if anyone will publish to the world 
ate ill has not a penny to bless himeelf with, the good work 


will be complete. 


him. Meanwhile, 


tend for oo rca ll the Or] ; 
4 atised version of “ Eleanor's Victory” at the St, JamEs's 
Fics Lipo purpose in affording to Miss Herbert another oppor- 
Laie of realising the strong-minded, sensational heroine of con- 


ventional romance. Miss Herbert is particularly well adapted to the | 


iar range of character invented by Miss Braddon. She is tall, 
Pecnrike, graceful, energetic, fie when necessery, pathetic when 
necessary, and always, under ali circumstances, interesting. She 
lays the part of the much-wronged Eleanor as probably no other 
aay on the etage, with the exception of Mies Terry, could play It, 
‘As the unmarried daughter of old Vane, as the wife of the middle- 
aged Gilbert Monckton, and as the companion of the doting old 
couple, Major and Mre. Lennard, she completely realises the precon- 
ceived notion of Eleanor Vane. The piece is distinguished by all 
the slipshod clumsiness of construction which appears to characterise 
all attempts to dramatise novels. Major and Mrs. Lennard wander 
through the earlier acts of the piece in a manner that is utterly n- 
accountable, for their connection with the plot of the story is not 
even hinted at until the last act. Probably poor Mr. Frank 
Matthews was never saddled with a more unsatisfactory part than 
that of Major Lennard. Mr. Frank Matthews in a heavy red 
beard is an anomaly which is calculated in itself to throw that ex- 
cellent actor entirely out of gear. Of Mrs. Frank Matthews’s per- 
formance of Mrs, Lennard I cannot speak too highly. It is, from 
beginning to end, a most admirable elaboration of acharac'er which 
in matter-of-fact letterpress must appear most insufferably stupid. 
Mr. Montague’s performance of Lancelot Darrell is meritorious, not- 
withstanding the preternatural gloom with which be invests the 
character, Mr, Robinson's Bourdon was as ruffianly as the character 
required. People have strange notions of authors and authoresses, 
‘A friend of mine saw Mr. John Oxenford, the adapter of Miss 
Braddon’s novel, pointed out to # country cousin as Mies Braddon 
herself, ‘ That Misa Braddon!” said the 0.0. “Why, that is a 
gentleman, and Miss Braddon’s a lady!” “ You know nothing at 
all about it,” said the Londoner. “That is the geritleman who 
writes under the name of Miss Braddon !” 

On Monday Mr. F. O, Burnand and Mr, Frank Musgrave pro- 
duced an opera-burlesque founded on Harrison Ainaworth’s 
historical romance of “ Windsor Castle” at the STRAND. It is the 
first attempt that has been made at introducing opera-bouffé in 
London, and was, I am happy to say, highly successful, The 
dialogue, situations, and incidents are 0! the same kind aa those of 
modern burlesque. There is this salient difference—that the music 
is original, Opera airs and nigger songs are not wedded in un- 
natural union ; but words are written and placed in a composers 
hands who com for them as specially as if for grand opera. 
‘The music il hits of the opera-burlesque are a ballad sung by Miss 
Ada Swanborough, “ Pretty Dickey Bird,” and ‘The Chevalier et 
la Belle,” a madly absurd changonette, sung by Mr, Thomas Thorne 
as Anne Boleyn, of which I extract the morale :— : 

Quand gentilhomme Anglais-a 
Demande les pommes de terre, 
Partant pour la Syrie-a, 
Et vive la Leicester-square, 

It is said that Mr. Fechter reopens his theatre with a new adapta- 
tion of © Trente ans de la vie d'un Joueur,” and a very good drama 
too. But why these perpetual rechanffé of old dishes? Are there 
no new dramas worth reproduction? Surely the success of “ Robert 
Macaire” and “Belphegor” did not encourage Mr. Fechter to seek 
more stale fields and pastures old. 

At the expiration of Mr. Sothern’s engagement, Mr, and Mrs. 
Cuacles Mathews go to the HAYMARKET, 

“Twelfth Night” was revived at the OLYMPIC on Wednesday, 
with Mi-s Kate Lerry a3 Viola and Sebastian—that ia, playing both 
characters; Mr. Horace Wigan as Sir Andrew, Mr. Soutar as Sir 
Toby, Mr. Vincent as Malvolio, and Miss Farren as Clown, 
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The Lost Manuscript, A Novel. By Gustav Freytaa, Author of 
“Debit and Credit,” Translated by Mrs. Maicolm, 3 vols. 
Chapman and Hall, 

A theorist might argue that German “novelwrights,” as Carlyle 

calls them, mix their wares in initation of the American plan of 

mixing drinks, The soft is with the hard, the new is with the old. 

A strong spirit is eoftened with milk and eggs, and fragrant herbs 

and coolest ice carry off the severe and deleterious strength. 

What seems a fiend perchance may prove a saint, 
eays Sordello ; and to few minds may the difficulty of determining 
which is which prove a very serious objection. Indeed, the un- 
certainty itself may prove to be a greater charm than the moat 
blissful reality, This vein of though: might be carried on without 
end by merely reading “ The Lost Manuscript.” It is described asa 
novel; but half a dozen students of half a dozen other branches of 
literature would be entitled to describe it differently, according to 
their own views which they find reflected. It is scientific, 
philosophic, historical. It has a pleasant, amusing, and in- 
structive story. In each department it must find admirers; but, 
in all it may satisfy none. d yet most honestly would we rather 
recommend such volumes to all the readers of all the library com- 
panies (limited) than nine tenths of the trash which is daily “re- 
commended.” It does not in any way follow that abject praise is 
here intended. On the contrary, a l-organised mind might find 
iteelf constantly ruffied at the strange mixture of sad, mad, and bad, 
the real humovr and the very small attempts at wit, the strange 
mingling of society with princes and hatters in conflict, the sense 
and ihe insanity, and the tifty other incongruous elements which go 
so make up “ The Lost Manuscript.” The story of the manuscript 
itself is beautifully told. A Gerwan professor comea by accident 
upon a fiyleaf of a book which tells what has become of @ copy of 
the lost books of Tacitus, The MS. has been hidden by the monks 
of Rossau, for safety eake, during the bem | Years’ War ; and Herr 

Professor Felix Werner sets out with his friend, Herr Dr. Frantz 

Hahn, in search of the concealed treasme, Whether the treasure 

be found or not the reader will not learn until the very last; 

‘but in the search the Professor gains a most charming wife, 

with whom, after a variety of viciesitudes, he is left contented. 

in German style, wife and husband teach much to each other, and 
finally make that only happiness, the “one harmonious whole. 

But, in the mean time, with them the feast of reason and the flow 

of soul has been of no small dimensions. Mr. tag thinks 

nothing of keeping a quarrel waiting whilst he makes his characters 
dilate for twenty pages on Roman Em or the advantages of 

‘‘ making the discoveries of the learned accessible to the people,” or 

‘ifty other subjects which abstruse people are fond of working up. 

These pages or chapters are, without doubt, the best and most serious 

in the book ; but they are somewhat out of place, or will be con- 

sidered so by the majority of novel-readers, Beside the principal 
love-story snd “The Lost Manuscript,” which is but the frailest 
thiead whereupon to hang some rather heavy trinkets, there are 
other interesting passages, The quarels of the neighbours 
ammel and Hahn are rife with = humour, end the cha- 
racter and conversion of each to better humanity are artisticall 

worked out. The story of their son and daughter, who fell in love 

Cespite their parents’ animosity, is also one of the most agree- 

able passages of modern German fiction, But the best and 

strangest part of the story—its relation to the story is 
quite needless—is the episode concerning the Prince and 
the hereditary Prince of ——. There is something much like 
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| it, as far as the culture of youth goes, in the story of the Great 


Frederick and the son of the Great Peter. The young Prince has 
| been treated by his father with contempt and disdain, He has 
never been suffered to be a boy. And when flung into the society 
| of the world he takes to childish amusements in a manly fashion 
| and to sensible culture with childish delight. As student at the 
| University of ——, he gives offence and is challenged. The rule is 
| that a champion must fight for a Prince; but the Prince, after 
| much sorrow and debate, takes time by the forelock, evades his 
| champion, fights his own duel, is successful, and becomes the most 
popular man on the face of his little world. He is, then, a man. 
| Excellently as these passages sre written—perhaps on account of 
that excellence—they leaveon the mind an impres-ion of diequietude. 
But, throughout, the scenes seem to be unlike what a world ought 
to be: far different from the pictures drawn by other German novel- 
ists—far different from Mr. Henry Mayhew’s “ Life and Manners.” 
The burlesque romance of the German scenes in Disraeli’s “ Vivian 
Grey ” differ from these only in degree. They are of the same kind. 
And, although totally destitute of Mr. Disraeli’s genius, they have 
a genius of their own which entities them to the close observance 
of readera of general literature. Many admirers of fiction may 
throw down “The Lost Manuscript ” as dull, and many philosophic 
readers might forget their philosophy and throw down the book as 
idle. The large class which etands between the two will appreciate 
it and like it, . 

Mrs. Malcolm, who translates Mr. Freytag, seems occasionally to 
misunderstand the real principle of translation, The English 
language is wanted, and, we are bound to say, sometimes given, but 
not English words equivalent to the exact German words. In vol.i, 
p. 16, a lady, a blue stocking, is made to talk thus concerning red 
Indians :—" They wear tufts of feathers, and their dress is scanty, 
and their trousers, if one may mention them, hang down as is the 
case with so many pigeons, which also have long feathers to their 
legs. One sees them sometimes portrayed ; in my Kari’s picture- 
book of last Christmas these wild men are clearly to be seen,” 


A Selection from the Works of Frederick Locker, With Illustrations 
by Richard Doyle. Edward Moxon and Co, 


This volume—well adapted for a gift-book to a sweatheart who is 
going away for a hoiiday—forms one of the series of Moxon's 
miniature poets, and is one of the very prettiest books of the year, 
both as to get up and otherwise. The worst part of itis the = 
of the author, which (Millais or no Millais) makes him look like a 
barber. It is true, a barber may bea man of genius—Jasmin to 
wit ; but we do not believe this is like Mr. Locker. 

The epithet “Cockney Poet” used to be applied, in a bad sense, 
to Leigh Hunt. It may be applied, in the best sense, to Mr. Locker. 
He is the best cockney poet of modern times. Thore who laughed 
at Leigh Hunt fer comparing May to a lady watering flowers at a 
window (or “something of that sort, you know,” as Brother Sam 
says) would not laugh at Mr. Locker, if they could read his beau- 
tiful verses. The reason is, he has none of the sentiment that lends 
itself to ridicule, 

We sometimes feel that poets of this schcol are not quite fair in 
this little ma‘ter, They prevent you laughing at them, by laughing 
at themselves to begin with. This is all very well; but we cannot 
fall in love with a man who will not take all the risks of a direct 
intent. Mr. Locker “divides you a hair” of manner with a fine- 
ness which is itself a charm; but we cannot stand much of it, 

Several of Mr. Locker’s poems are familiar to the world—they 
are of the kind that easily becomes familiar, sure to be quoted, and 
sure to be remembered. e will quote, for once more, a poem thet 
has already been quoted widely, but so many years ago that most of 
our readers may have forgotten it :— 


THE OLD CRADLE, 
And this was your Cradie ?. why, surely, my Jenny, 
Sach slender dimensions go somewhat to show 
You were a delightfully small Pic-a-ninny 
Some nineteen or twenty short sammers ago. 


Your baby-days flowed in a mnch-troubled channel ; 
Tsee you as then in your impotent strife, 

A tight little bundle of wailing and flannel, 
Perplexed with that newly-found fardel called Life. 


To hint at an infantine frailty is scandal ; 
Let bygones be by gones—and somebody knows 
It was bliss such a Baby to dance and to dandle, 
Your cheeks were so yelvet--so rosy your toes, 


Ay, here is your Cradle, and Hope, a bright spirit, 
With Love now is watching beside it, I know. 
They guard the small nest you yourself did inherit 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago, 


It is Hope gilds the futare,—Love welcomes it smiling ; 
Thus wags this old world, therefore stay not to ask— 
“ My future bids fair, is my future beguiling ?” 
If masked, still it pleases—then raise not the mask, 


Is life a poor coil some would gladly be doffing ? 

He is riding post-haste who their wrongs will adjust ; 
For at most ‘tis a footstep from cradle to coffin— 

From a spoonful of pap to a mouthful of dust, 


Then smile as your future is smiling, my Jenny! 
Though blossoms of promise are lost in the rose, 

I still see the face of my small Pic-a-niuny 
Unchanged, for these cheeks are as blooming as those, 


Ay, here is your Oradle! much, much to my liking, 
Though nineteen or twenty long winters have sped ; 
But, hark! as I’m talking there's six o'clock striking, 
It is time Jenny’s baby should be in its bed. 
Mr. Doyle's illustrations we need say nothing about. He is 
always delightful ; but something of the old vis coma is wanting 
in these drawings. 


A Dream of Idleness, and other Poems. By W.Cosmo MonKHOUSE, 
Edward Moxon and Co. 


Reversing the love of Othello, Mr. Monkhouse, in his “ Dream of 
Idleness,” has done wisely, because not too well. As far as publi- 
cation goes, at least, he has kept his ambition within fair bounds, 
He has hit a happy medium course. Far above the level of those 
who “blindly creep,” he has not ventured into the “ giddy heights ” 
of those who “ sightless soar.” He has not aimed at the heavens 
in the hope of hitting tree-tops with unsuitable weapons; but what 
he has aimed at he has generally hit with sufficient force, and made 
an impression that, to drop metaphor, will gain him a large number of 
approving readers. In so small but important a matter as a volume 
oF verse, this is wisdom, indeed. It may be presumed that even 
poets are sufficiently mortal to write with the wish of being read ; 
and they may depend upon is that, if they employ their youth in 
dashing off ten thousand lines on the “Soul,” or an interminable 

dialogue between a demon and a darling “ on the spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral ” (see various unknown volumes of verse), they may look 
forward to an ale disappointed vanity, snappish conceit, and 
second-rate suburban society. But the present volume seems made 
to be read. It has a few short poems of great beauty; very few at 
which any but the “soul” writers would care to cavil; two or three 
long ballad stories excellently told; and a er = | of average 
excellence, generally hovering around the one universal subject. 
The commencement of the volume suggested the remarks above, 
Although nobody can tell if Mr; Monkhouse has or has not a 
Tamerianean epic, a Fayrie Kynge, or a Gondibort Junior amongst 
his hoarded MS. posses+ions, it is certain that he has sli htly given 
way to ambition in his poem, “‘ The Dream of Idleness,” At 
ita conclusion we know little more of what the lines are about than 
we do of more actual dreaming when we awake; and if we really 
| be of such siuff as dreams are made off, why then we must be idle- 
| ness -iteelf, which is a serious charge. Clearly, then, either Mr, 
| Monkhouse or Shakspeare must be in the wrong. The meaning, 
| however, may be guessed—that not eating hot suppers, but peng 
uP early in the morning to work hard, is s more honourable life 
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Sleeping in the morning, 
Or loitering to dine ; 
Or dozing in the shade, 
Or basking in the shine, 
There is in this more or leas of the invocation to rest or labour— 
who can say which it may be ?—of the “Lycide.” But our modern 
shepherd hits upon a happy combination, Whenever his fingers 
are not round the quill, “ meditating the thankless muse,” they are 
sure to be in the “tangles of Neera’s hair.” And if there be a local 
Amaryllis and a contiguous shade, be sure he is not far off. It isa 
commendable mixture of love and literature, in which Cupid runs 
off with the copy, and blotting-paper absorbs at once the super- 
flaous spray of Castalie and of tears, The ballad of “ Lady May” 
is a sweet story of a lady betrothed, from her cradle, to a knight 
whom she has never seen, tempting that knight in disguise of a for- 
saken lady's maid. She conquers him, but he cannot conquer him- 
self. He is true to his knightly vow; and, when he is victor over 
all in the tourney, he receives his wreath and happiness from——- The 
book explains, Strong and musical are the “ Waising” and others 
which will be remembered in the early and good pages of Zemple 
Bar ; but some random specimen must be given—something new, 
and not too long, and in completeness, “Friendship” comes to 


hand naturally, 

aaa FRIENDSHIP. 
eel the more, the more I know. Sent in the meséage of a smile, 
That friendship is a —_ apart, That only two can Saitastend, : 
A mute assurance of the heart, 


A faith that little cares for show. How sad for him that this bath 


known 


Atympathy of soul and soul, in one with rarest virtues graced, 
Which feel themselves, in spite of| Close-link’d by kindred ties or taste 
birth Once more to feel himself alone. 


And all the petty castes of earth, 
Two parts of one eternal whole, A pang that brooketh no relief, 
Save that from sad remembrance 
wrung— 
Sorrow that poets oft have sung 
In true nobility of grief. 


That sweeter far than comfort is, 
A sacred relic, closely clutch’d ; 
A wound, too tender to be touch’d 
By any stranger hand than his, 


O Friendship! all too mean a name 
For something holier than Will, 
That keeps itself unspotted still, 


That asks no change, if undeceived, 
And shuns to court the vulgar eye, 
Contented in obscurity, 

If it believes and be believed. 


A lamp that needs but little oil, 
But is with its own burning fed ; 
A virgin stream that wiil not wed 
Nor mix itself with earthly soil. 


A beauty, that no tongue can tell, 
That underlies our common dust, 


As, bright beneath the rongh-| And purely flows through Sin and 
ribb’d crust, Shame. 
Glistens the glory of the shell. 


Tis only when soft Passion lends 
A brighter heat, a flame as pure, 

Though face and voice be stern the| It claims its true nomenclature, 
while ; And into Love the loveliest blends, 


Some of Mr, Monkhouse’s expressions are very happy. Thus, he 
describes a girl as 
A pleasant lesson, learnt by heart— 
- ‘Thou canst not turn thy head, 
Before the movement is in 
With all the pleasure of a practised art, 
We are not made to love death,— 
Nor fear him ; though he storm with shot and shell ; 
He taketh but our earthworks when we die ; 
Man, looking from the strong soul’s citadel, 
Can laugh to scorn his bafiled battery. 
But, in the midst of some sensible reasoning, and that of a more 
serious nature than the general contents of the volume, it ia strange 
tp come upon the following :-— 
I hold, tho’ tempted oft to unbelief, 
That there is nothing rash or undesign’d, 
That method rules the rushing of the wind, 
And purpose guides the idly-trundied leaf : 
That whateoe'er may hap to me or mine, 
Whether that we should laugh or we should weep, 
Is duly order’d, and prejudged to keep 
The harmony of one profound design, 
This doctrine of fatalism, predestination, as everybody knows, 
is alone quite sufficient to destroy anybody's belief in anything or 


Feit in the pressure of a hand, 


everything which we instinctively reverence—unless we all had 
£6000 a year, the amount which a lively divine said would 
make anybody resigned to the will of vidence. Perhaps 


Mr. Monkhouse has been too keen a student of the self-satisfied 
lunatic in Mr, Browning's “ Madhouse Cell,” 

We turn to and from the volume with pleasure, There is pleasure 
_ we an acquaintance—satisfaction in finding it ripen into 
riendship, 


Shooting Simplified: a Concise Treatise on Guns and Shooting, 
Second Edition. By James Datztei DoveaLt, Author of 
“Scottish Field Sports,” &c, Hardwicke, 

Mr. Dougall has, in a second edition, re-written and enlarged his 
“Shooting Simplified.” We have tested, or tasted, the new edition 
here and there, and can testify to its merits as a safe guide, Mr, 
Dougall says he may even be called a “ professional’ sportsman, 
and whilst he is likely to know as much about the field as many 
men, he is certain to know infinitely more about gunnery than most, 
“ Shooting Simplified ” has long been out of print, and in its present 
form it would have appeared much earlier, had not the author waited 
for some definite conclusion about bi -loaders. That eubject is 
anything but settled, but it “Las reached a stage at which it will 
remain for an indefinite period.” But in a long chapter the subject 
is thoroughly handled, and the palm at present awarded to the 
“lock-fast.” However, with breech-loading rifles Mr, Dougall con- 
fesses to little or no difference from the views of Lieutenant Forsyth 
in “Sporting Rifles and Projectiles.” The new edition may be 
recommended, It exhausts the subject, and is confined toit. All 
rhapeodies about fine weather and beautiful ecenery are left for 
dandy writers and unscientific readers, 


THE PENSION FOR Mrs, COBDEN,—It has been understood for some 
time past that the Government were di te grant a pension to Mrs, 
Cobden asa recognition in connection with the negotiation of the Commercial 
Treaty with France, We are enabled to state that the offer has been made 
in a letter from Lord Palmerston, and that the amount of the proposed 
pension was £1500 per annum during the life of Mrs, Cobden. We may 
further state that Mrs, Cobden has declined the offered pension, at the same 
time expressing her grateful sense of the kindness manifested towards her 
by the Crown and the Administration. The public will be glad to know 
that the — of the lamented statesman are left in circumstances that 
make any provision on the part of the Government unnecessary.— Star, 

A Goop STORY OF SERVANTS’ PERCENTAGES.—There is a very good 
story circulating now. [cis this: -The steward of the Duke of ——- had 
given his Grace notice that he was about to quit his service, He wasan old, 
faithful, and trusted servant ; and the Duke, regretting his determination, 
requested him, almost as a favour, to escort the Duchess and family from 
London to the country seat, stating that he should feel more satisfied, as he 
himself was detained in town, if he knew the “ old, trusted, and faithful" 
servant superintended the removal of his household. The “ old, trusted, and 
faithful” expressed his great pride to find such confidence placed in him, bat 
ventured to remind his Grace that, should he leave London to-morrow (the 
last day of his service), his Grace’s affairs would suffer, as it was on the day 
on which the quarterly bills were invariably paid; and, as he had been in 
the habit for many years of checking and discharging them, it would be 
better to postpone the journey to the country for one or twodays. His Grace 
did not see it—gave the “old, tried, and faithful” his final instructions, stating 
the payments might as well stand over as the journey. The “ old, tried, and 
faitifui” departed on his unwelcome errand. The following morning his 
Grace collected his tradesmen’s bills, and, for the novelty of the thing, 
determined to go round and discharge the accounts himself. | He called on 
tradesman No, 1—announced the object of his visit, was very cordially re- 
ceived, and congratulated (to his no small astonishment) on the excellent 
situation he had got in his own service as successor to the “ old, tried, and 
faithful.” A receipt was given him for his master, the Duke, and a £10 note 
for himself, as being the supposed fortunate successor of the “ old, tried, and 
faithful.” His Grace was astonished, but preserved his incognito, and con- 
tinued his rounds, calling on tradesman No. 2, 3—up, indeed, to No. 8, 
When he returned home he found himself with £80 in his pocket, and at once 
divined how the “ old, tried, and faithful” could retire with a handsome 
competency, and why that worthy and inyaluable servitor would have 
— remaining to“ check and settle” the tradesmen’s quarterly accounts 
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INACGURATION OF THE BONAPARTE MONUMENT AT AJACCIO, CORSICA, BY PRINCE NAPOLEON. 
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THE WINNER OF THE DERBY. : 

Tne French are rapidly becoming formidable rivals to English 
sportsmen on the turf. Until within a few years the French were 
anything but a horsey vation. Previously to the regime of the pre- 
sent Emperor they not only took no interest in the turf, but they 
did not know a good horse nor care to acquire a taste for horsefiesh, 
except it was to eat the slaughtered animal, A F:encbman’s idea of 
a beau cheval was a cream-colour or piebald nag with a tail reaching 
to ite heels ; and when bestriding such a quadruped along the venues 
of the Champs Elysées or in the Bois de Boulogne, Monsieur looked 
about as much master of the situation as an Englishman on the 
bump of a camel when making a firet tour through the Dcsert. But 
Napoleon III. has changed ali that, He has shown his people what 


good horses really are, and has in his own stud some of the fineet of 
all deacriptions. His Majesty has also done a great deal to create 
a love of racing among his countrymen, and seems at last to 
have succeeded. He established periodic races close to Paris 
some years ago; but still the Parisians did not take kindly 
to the thing. They attended in great numbers—Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen always congregate in crowds when an oppor- 
tunity is afforded them—but they went to look at one another, eat 
ices, and drink eau sucre. Only two years ago, at their own 
Derby, thousands of them were amusing themselves at luncheon 
and in other ways when the horses were approaching the winning- 

. and they never turned to look at the atruggle. A review is a 

‘arisian’s chief enjoyment, next, of course, to a dance. A horse- 
race they put in the same category with boating and cricket. In 
their eyes all three were only fit for the stupid English. But when 
Fille V'Air won the Oaks last year their natural vanity was 
tickled, and something more; and now in this year wresting from 
all competitors what it is the fasbion to call “ the blue ribbon of the 
turf,” Frenchmen may be regarded as having established racing as 
& national institution. Gladiateur, the horse which has accom- 
plished the great feat of beating the best English horses both for 
the Two Thousand Guinea stake; at Reumallas, and in the great 
contest on Epsom Downs, will henceforth, of course, be one of the 
national heroes of La Belle France, And justly so. Has he not 
twice defeated the English, and thereby avenged at least Poictiers 
and Waterloo? Should he now win the Ascot Cup, which he is 
likely enough to do, both the Nile and Trafalgar would be 
wiped out of history. Well, we have no objection ; it will be a very 
cheap and pleasant way of getting rid of the memory of old 

narrels, Mr. Weatherby, a high authority, gives the following as 

ladiateur’s exact pedigree :—“Gladiateur is by Monarque out of 
Miss Gladiator ; Miss Giadiator was foaled in France, and got by 
Glediator out of Taffrail by Sheet Anchor; Monarque was foaled 
in France, pot by the Baron, Sting, or the Emperor; his dame, 
Poeteas, foaled in France, by Royal Oak (son of Catton) out of Ada 
by Whisker, out of Anna Bella by Shuttle, her dam by Drone ont 
of Contessina, Gladiator, Taffrail, the Baron, Sting, the Emperor, 
Royal Oak, and Ada were all exported to France from this country.” 

It will be within the experience of every one who has been in the 
habit of beholding the Derby runners that he has ordinarily 
seen some thirty delicate-looking colts or fillies, with little 
bodies and small legs, bright coats, nervous eyes, and a general 
— 80 frail as to convey the idea that if any one with the 
ordinary weight and proportions of a man mounted them they must 
fall to the earth. They are wonderful for three-year olds ; and, 
like eyes, look all speed, but no strength. There are always 
two or three exceptions to this type. General Peel, for instance, would 
have been pronounced a noble horse in every sense of the word; 
but he would have failed in comparison with the French horse. 
Gladiateur is a tall bay, with beautifully symmetrical body, a 
splendid neck, gracefully arched, and as fine an eye as ever was set 
in the head of a thoroughbred. His legs are long—the English 
turfmen had declared they were too long for the undulating course 
of Epsom—bat clean to a nicety, and with muscles as tight as cat- 
gut. He = round the paddock b pppoe by Le Mandarin, 
another of Count ange’s horses ; and if ever victory was in the 
stride and eye of a horee, it was in his. He neither sweated nor 
famed, though some of his eensitive competitors were in a lather 
within five minutes after the saddle had been placed on their backs, 
Only once did he show any temper, though the crowd pressed upon 
him from the moment he made his ap . When they inclosed 
him so that he could not stir he kicked out two or three times and 
cleared a passage. It is said that Count Lagrange, the owner of 
Gladiateur, has cleared about £60,000 by his horse's victory in the 
Derby. = tae 
OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

THE great operatic event of the week has been the first per- 
formance in England of Cherubini’s “‘ Medea,” with Mdl'e. Titiens— 
by far the greatest tragic singer now on the stage (perhaps, even, the 
only one)—-in the part of the heroine. Few living Englishmen 
knew anything about Cherubini until Tuesday night, when “‘ Medea” 
was produced, beyond the fact that he was a composer, and that 
his portrait, painted by Ingres, is to be seen in the gallery of the 


Luxem! , at Paris. The picture has done Cherubini more harm 
than . Executed in a eeverely academical style, it impresses the 
beholder with the notion that Cherubini’s manner as a composer 


may have been as cold and formal as that of M. Ingres himself. A 
muse, to be sure, is introduced at the back of the picture in order to 
give a look of inspiration to the affair; and, as the 
a holds a lyre in her hand, we understand 
that ahe represents music. But the hard, dry, conventional-looking 
composer and the highly theatrical and somewhat commonplace 
muse.who looks over shoulder do not accord in the least. In 
short, the idea conveyed by Ingres’s portrait of Cherubini is that 
Cherubini was generally a very dry composer, who eometimes in- 
dulged in violent bursts of theatrical passion. Ingres, in spite of 
his marvellous execu was a bad portrait-painter, for he could 


not read and luce the character of his sitters ; or, perbaps, he 
had never “ Medea,” or, having heard it, did not appreciate it. 
This last supposition, however, is scarcely probable, inasmuch as 
Ingres was always a devoted student of music, and was, at one time, 


# most skilful performer on the violin. In short, Cherubini is better 
than his well-known portrait, which is not a masterpiece, whereas 
“ Medea” is certainly nothing less. 
For the ~ we must confine ourselves to & few remarks on 
of this admirable work. “ Medea” (or “ Médée”’) was the 
-two dramatic works com by Cherubini, 
wrote expressly for Paris. The author of the 
libretto was Hoffmann, to whom Nicolo was indebted for the book 
of Joconde, and whove charming little one-act comedy, “ Le Roman 
d'Une Heure,” still keeps the s' at the TbéAtre Frangaiee, or at 
least at its cha) of ease, the Odéon, The framework of 
Cheraobini’s and Hoffmann’s “Medea” is taken from Euripides’ 
tragedy. In the Greek play, Jason abandons Medea for Glauca, 
daughter of Creon, King of Corinth. The sorceress, infuriated at 
being thus deserted by one who has ed her Jove, and through 
her enchantments has been enabled to win the Golden Fleece and 


pro ; 
day of grace in contriving a plan by which she may revenge herself 
‘ Cieson. Becei 


deeds, and finally escapes in a chariot drawn through the air by 
winged dragons, There is no very great difference in the materials 
that form the basis of Hoffmann's drama and the substance of 
the Greek tragedy. Certain incidents are superadded in order 


to afford reasonable opportunities for the composer, and these may 
speak for themselves, igeus, one of the speaking characters in 
Envipides, is not even alinded to in the French libretto; while 


Glauca (called Creusa by the Italian poets, after Seneca’s Latin | 
Medea) is rechristened Dirce, and becomes one of the rao | 


singing personages. There are other slight dissimilarities, but none 


especially worth pointing ont, 

music ; but, in the mean time, 

mate and complete snecess. . 
Malle. Mariot De Beauvoisin, one of the mest graceful pianists of 


must chronicle the fact of its legiti- 


the day, gave a morning concert at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday. | 


The programme compriced Mozart's concerto in D minor, Beethoven's 
sonata in E fiat, Liezt’s fantasia on the “ Prophéte,” Thalberg’s 
“Straniera,” and M. Benedict’s “ Erin.” Mdlle. De Beauvoiein, who 
is equally mistress of the classical and the bravura styles, was much 
and deservedly app'auded at the end of each of her pieces. She 
especially distinguished herself in the eonata and in the Irish 
fantasia, 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURES. 


Ts season the Hanover street Gallery has been enriched by the | for a-likeness expression. ult 
It is to be wished | is beautiful in it, we cannot help wisving the picture unpainted, It 
"has | wili afford an opportunity for Mr. Holman Hunt's detractors, 
tation, had done something to | and may shake the confidence of come of his admirers, 


addition of several works by Mr. Holman Hunt. 
that Mr. R. Martineau, whose “Last Day in the Old Home 
raised such general hope and ex 


answer them, Mr. Martineav, Mr. Hunt Mr. Madox Brown, Mr. 


! for her to smell, Beyond, a younger boy 


We postpone an account of the | 


g i and girl are trying to 
tempt a hind and fawn, just ready to start off and scamper away 
with some rosy-cheeked apples. i 

The careful fidelity with which the table, arranged with the 
delicacies best suited jor the children’s feast, is painted leaves lit:]e 
or nothing to be desired. All the accessories—when does Mr 
Holman Hunt fail to paint them ?—are wonderfully brought 
before us with infinite reality. The silver urn, with its distorted 
reflections, the massive cups, the lady’s dress and rich scarf are 
worked out with vivid truth and a thorough mastery of the tech- 
nicalities, The textural rendering of the dress and shaw] is a study 
The light is painted as Mr. Holman Hunt can paint it, and few artists 


| can place light upon canvas so happily. 


Some passages in the picture are charming. The boy’s str; 
filled with cherries and" . fel 


The thorny balls, each three in one, 
The chestnuts throw on our path in showers— 


is a delicious bit of colour and contrast; and so is the little girl's 
basket laden with hips. The dog, too, is cleverly painted; and the 
bright, sunny glade in the distance is most pleasing. 
we return to the faces, there is a eomething not satisfectory—a 
waxen look about the complexions, and too much of the standing- 


Yet, when 


The result is that, in spite of much that 


We 


ourselves detect in it not so much a failure to achieve an effect 


Sandys, and some others, belong to a school to which British artis | as one of those waywardnesses of genius, which delights at 
indebted for a great deal, They, for the most part, eschew the | times to puzzle, to bewilder—even to disappoint—us. No one who 


diti d ti f the Pre- Raphaeli to whom, be it | turns to the m 
crudities and exaggerations of the Pre-Rap tes, , ee ee 


the nobly-imagined “ Awakened 


observed, much of the on Bp hegeery in English art is due; and —_ 
preach a doctrine which the old masters preached and whi 


cannot be too diligently practised—viz., that as necessary as the | doubt the 
power of drawing and oR rm , the mere mechanism of the art, are | greateat 


ificent ‘Afterglow in Egypt,” the finely-con- 
ridge,” the exquisite “ Isabelia and Claudio,” or 
nscience,” can for one 1 oment 
wers of Mr. Holman Hunt, not only as one of the 
urists of the day, but as an earnest and thoughtful 


thought and imagination, its glorifiers. Indeed, we can pardon the | painter, of whom the nation and the age may well be proud, and 
failing of a hand that cannot work out the teeming fancies of the | from whom we may expect many more masterpieces to delight and 
brain more readily than the purpoeeless facility of the conventional | astonish the world, : 


that Mr. 


coverers of canvas. It is, therefore, we repeat, a pity a 
le chapel o 


Martineau does not perform more of the duty in the litt 
art in Hanover-street. 

We need not refer again to the delicious colouring and the masterly 
skill displayed in that truly gorgeous Oriental picture “The After- 
low in Egypt.” Nor need we repeat the praise we have alread 
Pesto wed on that exquisite blending of the poetic with the actual, 
which makes “ London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales” almost the only work, whether of 

n or pencil, that did justice to so rich a theme for painterand poet. 

e mixture of the imaginative in treatment with the actual in 
subject is exactly the thing for the want of which so much high- 
flown writing is just verse—and no more ! 

One of the additions to the Gallery is “ The Light of the World.” 
The public is familiar with this picture ; but, we fear, chiefly owes 
that familiarity to engravings and photographs—the latter not 
unseldom being illicit. We take this opportunity of asking those 
who purchase these dishonest copies how they can reconcile it to 
their consciences to receive such stolen goods? Would they make 
the same excuse asthey now do for purchasing a little burglariously- 
obtained plate cheap—viz., that they cannot afford to give the 
real value for it? Those who cannot afford to ma 
honestly possessed of a picture had better do without it. The 
most enthusiastic apostle of art would hardly preach an extension 
of the love for it at the expense of public morality. In the case of 
“The Light of the World” the engravings and phetographs do 
scant justice. They show all its faults and few of its beauties. 
Despite ite undoubted merit, chiefly that of colouring, which it 
possesses in common with all Mr. Holman Hunt's pictures, we like 
this least of any works of his that we have eeen, Its imagery 
tends rather to degrade the sacred and mystical to the everyday 
and common-place than to soar towards its elevated subject, though 
it were only on Deedalean wings. Its symbolism is more suited for 
a missal margin than for a work of such pretension, and, we may 
add, of such achievement. 

“The Awakened Conscience” is a picture which has given rise to 
much criticism for and against. In our opinion, it is hardly to be 
surpassed from any point of view. In choice of eubject it ranks 
with what is usuaily called a “painful ” pcture by the late John 
Lgech, that appeared in Punch at a time when attention was being 
drawn—not before it was neceseary—to the great evil of which the 


—_————_——_E—O—— 


DREADFUL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
A Most frightful accident took place on Wednesday at Rednal, a 


station on the Shrewsbury and Chester Railway, A large excursion 
train, consisting of thirty-two carriages and drawn by two powerful 
engines, was 

bad been new 
not been ballasted, and on approaching that portion of the line the 
carriages began to oscillate fearfully. The train was proceeding at 
great speed, and the drivers, seeing the danger, attempted to draw 
up, but were unable to do so, and both engines dashed off the line, 
proceeding in opposite directions, The scene that ensued baffles all 
description. From 800 to 900 persons were in the train, and the 
shrieks, cries, and groans of the poor creatures were most heart- 
rending. The engines and a great portion of the carriag:s were 
smashed to atoms, 
drivers wes seriously injured. When the mangled bodies of the 


as from Liverpool to Birmingham ; the rails 
y relaid, and a portion of them, we understand, had 


One of the stokers was killed, and one of the 


gers were got out, it was found that seven men and women 


assen 

and two children were killed, and about fifty persons, including men, 
women, and children, were more or Jess injured, the greater portion 
of them very severely. 


The bodies of the dead, who, in most cases, were frightfully dis- 


figured, were removed to the goods’ shed, while those who were 
injured were eent on to Shrewsbury. The news in the meanwhile 
had flown like wildfire through the town, and when the train 
bearing the wounded passengers arrived at the station many 
thousands of persons had congregated there and in the vicinity. A 
large number of stretchers were put in requisition, and the great 
bulk of sufferers at once carried to the Salop Infirmary ; but it was 
found that accommodation could not be had for the whole, and 
several were taken to hotels and private houses. 
medical men in the town at once went to the infirmary and offtr-d 
their services, and the regular staff of the infirmary were engaged 
during the whole of the night in dressing the wants 

alleviating the agonies of the sufferers. One person died almost 
immediately after being taken to the infirmary, and several are in a 
most precarious, indeed, almost hopeless, co: dition. 


Most of the 


and otherwise 


FORGERY ON THE BANK OF IRELAND -—A few days ago a cheque for 


£8000, bearing the name of Sir Robert Peel, was received from a London 


two pictures speak not too plainly for the requirements of the case. | bank by the officials at the Bank of Ireland. The cheque was at once for- 
Whatever question there may be about the suitablenees of a comic | tunately discovered to be a forgery. On inquiries being made it appeared 


per for such a moral as Leech pointed, there can be none about 


that a person supposed to be one who had been employed as a clerk in the 


r. Holman Hunt's strong and earnest protest against a wrong the Bank of Ireland got an introduction to a London bank and presented the 


world cannot ignore. The artist has spared neither time nor thought 
on this picture. 


cheque above mentioned, 
advice, and the fraud sought to be effected was discovered. The presenter of 


It is as elaborately finished as it is carefully con- | the cheque, consulting hiscxperience, suspected that his plans had been frus- 


It was forwarded to Dublin in the usual course of 


ceived. How telling is the figure of the unh»ppy girl clad in the | trated, and very wisely absconded. He has not been since heard of. 


white wrapper—a mere mockery of the robe of purity—girdled with 


How TO BATTLE WITH PrSTILENCE.—It is not unlikely that we ehall 


the rich scarf and bedizened with the rings and gewgaws, in whose | have a bot summer, and with a high temperature there is usually a marked 


gorgeousness and in whose gleaming there is nothing to make up for 
the lost, priceless jewel! The story told in the careless insolence of 
the man—in his indolent disregard of the minor courtesies every 
woman has a right to expect—is terribly truthful, 


elevation of the death-scale. 
hot weather to know that we have nearly finished the work of purifying our 
noble river, and that we are free from the horrible stenches that, in summers 


Who but such 8 | weil’known unsavoury places on the river's banks. 


Ht will be some eatisfaction to us during the 


past, compelled steam-boat travellers to hold their noses as they passed 


Mr. Thwaites exults 


map, under such circumstances, would choose that song, with its | over the fact that a jack has ge been caught in the Thames, and other 


touching lines :— 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ? 


The very wall-paper is suggestive, with ite figure seated by the page a 


waters of Babylon—“ For they that led ua away captive required of 
us then # song, and melody in our heaviness: Sing to us one of the 
songs of Sion.” 

Ig it despair that is foreshadowed in the scroll of music inscribe 
“dle Tears”? We hope not, for the cruel, green-eyed cat is dis- 
appointed of her prey. 


As for excellence of painting, we have only to call attention to | the roomier and wholesomer houses to which 


the mirror with its reflection of the window and garden beyond— 
& mere miracle of clever realisation— or to the lights refracted and 
reflected, or the marvellous textural rendering. 

“Claudio and Isabella,” from Shakespeare's 
Measure,” is a noble reading of a fine pase 
meeting of the brother and sister after the latter has been tempted 
by Angelo to save Claudio’s life at the price of her honour. 
artist appends this quotation to his picture :— 

Claudio, Death is a fearful thing. 
Isabella, And shamed life a hateful. 
The moment is well chosen, 
his figures a spirit and life worth 
we can give no higher praise. 
of the unmanned Claudio awkwardly fumblin 
fear and shame conflicting in his face, is fine 
can adequately describe the expression of Isabel's countenance. 
She doubts—for her brother, not herself : she mistrusts his affection, 
not her own integrity ; and the pain in her face is infinitely aoe 
A happy allusion te the prime of youth, in which Claudio to dr 
to be cut off, is to be seen in the profuse apple-blowsom—herald of 
what plenteous fruit !—discernible from the prieon-window. The 
lute suspended in that window bespeaks the man. A lymphatic, 
romantic lad, 
Sighing, and singing of midnight strains, 
Under Bonnibel’s window-panes, 

he has no appreciation of the noble virtues of his loving s‘ater, who 
could face death for him—not dishonour, 

“The Children’s Holiday” is professedly a “ portrait-picture.” 
As a picture we admire it, but object to the portrait element, which 
should be its strong point. The heads lack, if not roundness, a all 


“ Measure for 


at 


events life, and have a fixity and want of aim quite incompre- | forward and prevented the murder. It was subsequently 
hensible in such an ertist. Mamma has taken her five little ones | old man should pay a —_— ransom for his son. 


out into the park, and is preparing tea for them in the shade of the 
trees, The eldeat boy, who has been gathering cherries and horae- 
chestnuts, stands by his mother caressing a dog. His sister is 
nursing baby, who selects one bloom from a of wallflowers 


gentlemen interested in the science of pixiculture are 
sanguine expectations of large shoals of whitebait this summer at 


defeat ita malignity. 


age. It illustrates the | the metropolis on the last occasiou, not a case happened in a mi 


indulging 
Blackwall. We hope the guardians of our health will have tueir 
We shall be delighted with this evidence of their succes, 

not envy them the enjoyment they will have earned. 
Let the Russian plague come, if it be so decreed; we know how to 
The City, too, offers fewer nestling-places for it 
than existed twenty-five years ago. The railways have helped us materially 


d in razing some of the oldest and filthiest haunts of fever and pestilence 


within our boundaries. The poor have been turned out, it is true; and 
many; perhaps, have found some difficult; 


in providing themselves with 
homes ; but we believe that a better c! 


ce of life is given to them in 

they have fied than was pos- 
sible in the dark and nasty rookeries in the civic liberties, where life was a 
protracted disease and death came asa blessing. So certain is it that free 
ventilation and cleanliness are the best antidotes against the poison of epi- 


demics, that in no city could an epidemic exist a week where these con- 


ditions were observed. It ison record that, when the cholera —— in 
l dwelling. 


Here are comfort and encouragement for our sanitary reformers. Let our 


The | executive officers be vigilant in their duty, and we have no fear that they 


will be able to give a good account of this Russian typhus, should it unhappily 
invade our shores.—City Press. 

A SPANISH BANDIT.—The Madrid journals state that Queen Isabella has 
just granted a full pardon to a notorious bandit, named Mil-Reales, who had 


and Mr. Holman Hunt has thrown into | been condemned, for numerous murders and robberies, to no less than 159 


hard labour in the convict establishment at Ceuta. No explanation is 


of the author he has velected ; and | Zeer hard abou in ese tne i 
Ser exerciee of the Roysl clemency, but the fact is 
he nervously ungraceful position | certain that Mil-Reales has returned to his native village, Villarejo de 
fettera, with | Fuentes, in the province of Toledo, the scene of his former exploits. The 
deed ; but no words | history of the atrocities committed by this bandit would, the Madrid journals 


state, filla volume. He was the chief of a band of robbers in the mountains 
of Toledo, and lived many years on plunder, often murdering the persons 
whom he despoiled. He was to such an extent the terror of the country 
that, though his crimes were known to all the local officials, none of 
them durst arrest him. The Governor of the province having at 
lat determined to establish a station of gendarmerie at Villarejo de 
Fuentes, Mil-Reales withdrew to the mountains, and lived there in a 
kind of log house, which be and his band had erected. One day about 
twenty inhabitants of Villarejo went out for a day’s shooting in the 
woods of the Marquis de la Colonia; but in the midst of their sport they 
were surrounded by the band of Mil-Reales, disarmed, bound, and taken 
— to his house, where all, with the exception of six, were murdered. 

who were spared paid heavy ransoms and swore never to divulge what 
had passed, Some time afterwards Mil-Reales captured a young school- 
master, who was going to give a lesson at Villar de Canas, The young 
man’s father, mney | been apprised of his son's miefortune, sought out Mil- 
reales, and, baving found him, said, “ Kill me, bat spare my son!" Mil-Reales 
ordered him to kneel down and was about to shoot him, when the son rushed 

arranged that the 
With great difficulty he 
raised the sum required carried it to the bandits, when he was brutally 
told that his ron had been shot some two hours before; and the unhappy 
man returned home without either his son or the money intended for hi+ 
ransom. Many other similar crimes were committed by the man whom 
Quesn Isabella has thought fit to pardon, 
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LAW AND CRIME. — ) 

Hen Majesty's Post Office has been ingeniously 
windled out of numerous sums of money, amount- 
H in all to about £600, The fraud was thus 
ing tged :—A man of plausible address visited a 
remote provincial post-otlice, and, leaving a gig at 
the door, introduced himself to the postmaster as 
a Government inspector, charged with the investi- 

ation of the facts as to certain complaints of irre- 
Or larities in delivery of letters, He examined the 
ks of the office and was permitted to carry off a 
number of forms of money orders, to be sent 
pack, he said, to the stores to be replaced by 
others numbered and registered by new machinery, 
The documents thus obtained were speedily filled 
up and preeented, with the forged signatures of the 
vilage postmaster, They were duly cashed at 
various offices. The loss, of course, falls upon the 
General Poat Office. A man who had presented 
some of the forged orders and received payment has 
been arrested, and remanded by Mr. Flowers, at 
Bow-street. The fraud might easily have been 
revented by attention to the use of the impressing 
Fie, with fa every post-office order should have 
been impressed at the issuing-office before delivery. 
This precaution is in ordinary use at mercantile 
offices in the case of cheques, and affords no small 
security against fraudulent appropriation of blank 
cheques by forgers and their accomplices. 

While on the subject of the Post Office we may 
offer another suggestion. During the last week we 
have received, in common, no doubt, with thou- 
sands of her Majesty's subjects, circulars soliciting 
the purchase of shares in a lottery stated to be 
authorised by the Austrian Government, Subscrip- 
tions are directed to be made by post-office order, 
made payable at the General Post Office, London, 
in the name of Schneider, Berlin. Such solicitation 
is known to be illegal, and the attention of the 
authorities has been directed to its suppression. All 
that would have to be done would be, immediately 
upon information being given of the circulation of 
such missives, to direct that no postmaster should 
issue a money-order payable as directed by the 
advertisements. 

The case of Mitchell, ordered by the House of 
Commons to be committed to Newgate on a 
Speaker's warrant for a breach of privilege in 
forging signatures to a petition, has been freely dis- 
cussed by some of our contemporaries, One or two 
have affected to regard the warrant as a serious in- 
fringement of the constitutional rights of a Briton, 
and give the stibject a factitious importance by 
allusions to “ Mr.” Mitchell. No doubt the Com- 
mittee were well acquainted with his anteceden’s, 
and knew that he had been dismissed, after due 
warning, from a subordinate capacity connected 
with the House for repeated acts of mis- 
conduct. The offence now charged is one 
of which the House only could take cognisance. 
It was anal to “contempt of Court,” 6 
char, of which the Court alone against 
which the act has been committed can take cog- 
nisance. It is trae the warrant has issued; but 
has Mitchell been arrested in consequence? We 
have not yet heardso. All that he need do is to 
keep out of the way until Parliament shail dissolve 
in a few weeks’ time, and then he may deride the 
warrant. Perhaps, as the House can scarcely be 
expected to keep detective officers in its pay, even 
thle precantion may be superfluous. For our part, 
we believe not only that he has not been arrested 
but that he will not be. The warrant will pro- 
bably turn out to be a mere brutum fulmen after all, 

“A Burglar Shot by a Surgeon ” was one of the 
“pensation headings” to the evening newspaper 
placards of Tuesday. A medical gentleman, who 
believed that his house had been several times pre- 
viously attacked by burglars, heard a noise at 
about midnight on Monday in his back garden 
in the Commercial-road, He eawa man near his 
back door, and called to him. No answer was 
recurned, and the surgeon fired a revolver, shooting 
the man through the hat and head, and, of course, 
killing him instantly. The dead man was found 
to be armed with the following burglarious and 
murderous implements: half-a-foot rule, a cigar- 
holder, a short clay pipe, a few matches, fivepence- 
ha'fpenny in copper, and a tobacco-box marked 
with a name. he terrible burglar proved to 
be a poor, stray, drunken painter, as was shown 
at the coroner's inquest upon his body. It 
appeared that the surgeon, Mr. Debenham, 
together with his assistant, saw this man 
in the garden. There could have been no 
reasonable cause for alarm, and therefore the shoot- 
ing, if intentional, would certainly have been man- 
slaughter if not murder. But Mr. Debenham 
urged that he had fired above the man’s head only 
to frighten him, but that the bullet was deflected 
bys gawall, The jury took a more merciful 
view than the Coroner, who directed a verdict of 
manslaughter, and returned that the deceased had 
been shot by Mr. Debenham, who had only in- 
tended to frighten him. 

The great music-hail question has been again 
before Mr. Tyrwhitt, at Marlborough-street. Some 
time ago this worthy magistrate decided that a 

certain ballet divertissement performed nightly at 
the Alhambra was a 3) representation. On 
the part of the proprietor of that establishment an 
appeal was heard before the Justices at Quarter 
Sessions, who reversed Mr, Tyrwhitt’s judgment, 
The prosecution, on the part of certain managers of 
metropolitan theatres, were dissatisfied with this 
result, and preferred another charge, upon the same 
ground, before the same magistrate. A most 
unwise attempt was made on this occasion, by the 
solicitor for the complainants, to excite Mr. 

rwhitt’s feelings upon the subject, by speaking 
of the “indignity” to which that gen leman had 
been subjected by having had his decision over« 
ruled, . Tyrwhitt, happily, rose superior to the 
situation. al that was wanted by the prosecution 
was an opportunity of raising the question before 
one of the Courts at Westminster Hall. This Mr. 
Tyrwhitt afforded, while still expressing his adhe- 
rence to his previous opinion, and still submit:ing 
to the judgment of the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
His Worship dismissed the summons, but granted 
& case for the Queen’s Bench. This was a graceful 
an'l clever escape from the difficulty. 

The Court of Exchequer has been engaged upon 
another case arising out of the Lord Chancellor's 
wonderful Bankruptey Act in its relation to com- 

ition deeds. A deed of thie kind was epoeeee 

a non-assenting creditor upon the grounds that 
“it contained no provision or mode by which the 
non-aesenting creditors might obtain or sue for the 
composition ; that it only purported to ke by the) 


assenting creditors; that it contained no release 
at all on the payment of the composition; and 
that the covenants by the creditors were unreason- 
able, the executing creditors binding them- 
selves personally for the non-assenting creditors.” 
The Court gave judgment against the deed which 
professed to arrange with the creditors on p .yment 
of a composition of 33. in the pound, by three 
instalments, at intervals of six months, Mr. Baron 
Mar in moreover suggesied that such @ covenant 
was “‘perfect’y illusory,” a legal periphrasis which 
might be popularly translad as meaning “ rank 
humbug.” People may wonder how it is that a 
lawyer so renowned as Lord Westbury could have 
made such a wretched failure of his scheme of 
bankruptcy rform, Our theory is that the fault 
lies mainly in the curious Jegal idea of regarding 
bankruptcy as a branch of Vhancery. The truth is 
tha: bankruptcy has muc» more to do with common 
law. The common-law Bench has been the ti- 
bunal by which his Lordship’s Act has been 
merci’essly pulled to pieces. If bankruptcy practice 
were at once admitted to be a branch of common 
law instead of equity, with which it has but little 
affinity, and all appeals were directed to the Judges 
in banco, instead of to the Lord Chancellor, a great 
legal reform would be at once initiated. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS, 

Aun Ross was indicted for maliciously wounding her 
own child, William Rosas, a little boy of seven and a half 
years of age, and occasioning actual bodily harm. 

The little boy, William Ross, was called into the box, 
but he could not look over the top, He appeared a very 
intelligent child, and gave his evidence in an artless 
manner. He said—I am seven years and a half old. I 
remember the day Mrs. Lawson saw me going up stairs 
with a pail of water, which she took from me. The day 
before I had taken some sugar, when my mother put a 
skewer into the fire and made it hot, and then burnt me 
with it across the cheek and on my lips, Before this she 
had whipped me with a rolling-pin on my back and legs 
for taking the sugar. My father was away at the time, 
I told Mrs. Lawson the next morning that my face was 
sore, and the mark was made on my left hand with a red- 
hot poker by my mother. Mrs, Pennible told my mother 
to put the poker into the fire, redden it, and to burn a hole 
in my tongue. 

In cross-examination he said ; I have often stolen sugar 
and money and told stories, for which my mother flogged 
me. When my mother had got the hot skewers I was 
afraid she was going to burn a hole in my tongue, and so 
I kept my teeth shut, and then she burnt me on my 
hand. 

Police-constable 495 K proved taking the prisoner in 
charge, and on the way to the police court she said the 
charge had been greatly exaggerated. She said she did 
burn the child, but it was done while they were struggling 
together. 

Corroborative evidence was given ; and, after hearing 
Mr. Metcalfe for the defence, . 

The Assistant Judge carefully summed up the evidence. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty of a common assault, 

The Assistant Judge—I cannot understand that verdict, 

The jury afterwards said they considered the mother had 
chastised the child with undue severity, 

The Assistant Judge sentenced her to be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour for three months, remarking that the 
jury had returned a very mercifui verdict. 

Mr. Besley, in answer to an observation of Mr. Metcalfe, 
repudiated-the imputation that the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Women and Children had prosecuted the case for 
the sake of costs. 

Mr. Metcalfe said they got great subscriptions, and got 
persons to give them information for which they paid 
them. 

The Assistant Judge—And I say distinctly that they 
do a great deal of good. 

Mr. Besley — Will you allow the costs ? 

The Assistant Judge—Most certainly. This is a very 
proper prosecution. 

The Police-constable—What is to be done with the boy ? 
He refuses to go back to his father, 

Mr. Metcalfe—Perhaps the society will take him. 

Mr. West (from Messrs. Shaen and Roscoe's): Yes, Mr. 
Metcalfe, the society will take him if the parents will 
aliow them to do c0.3 

The constable was ordered to consult the committing 
magistrate on the subject. 

POLICE, 

A Noisy NUISANCR.--A gentleman, who said he re- 
sided in the neighbourhood of Myatt’s-fields, Camberwell, 
applied to the magistrate for his advice and assistance in 
the removal of that which, he said, was to him and his 
family a most intolerable nuisance. The applicant said 
that his next-door neighbour kept a number of fowls, and 
had lately erected a house for their accommodation so close 
to his house that since they had gone to roost there neither 
himself, his family, nor domestics got a moment's sleep 
after daybreak in the morning. With the fowls his 
neighbour kept two enormous cocks—the one a Cochin- 
China, and the other of the Spanish breed; and at the 
dawn of morn they commenced to crow, sometimes in 
concert, and at other times in apparent rivalry, and so 
loud and powerful were their voices that it was quite idle 
to expect a wink of sleep for the remaining part of the 
morning, 

Magistrate—Have you complained to the party of the 
annoyance ? 

Applicant—I have, Sir; but he paid no attention tomy 
complaint, though I appealed to him in the most earnest 
manner, and told him what both myself and my household 
have suffered by the nuisance. I told him I should apply 
to a magistrate for some power to remove so serious an 
evil, when he coolly replied that I might save myself the 
trouble, as a magistrate had no jurisdiction in such 
matters, and conld therefore not interfere with him, 

Magistrate—He seems to be —- with the law 
on the subject, and is perfectly right in saying that a 
magistrate has no jurisdiction in the case. Your only 
remcdy is by indictment, and therefore I cannot do any- 
thing for you. 

Applicant—It is really a hard case. 1 suppose I shall 
be obliged to leave my house ata great sacrifice and incon- 
venience, or be constantly deprived of half my natural 
rest. At the same time I beg to thank your Worship for 
the courtesy with which you have heard me, 


A JUVENILE DONKEY-STEALER.—-William Hanley, a 
little fellow only ten years of age, the son of a journey- 
man carpenter, was finally examined, before the Hon. 
G. C. Norton, on a charge of stealing a donkey. 

From the evidence it appeared that on the 25ch of last 
month the prisoner, finding a donkey belonging to Mr. 
Russell, a cowkeeper, at Norwood, on a piece of waste 
ground, got on ics back and rode the animal to a gipsy 
tent at Woolwich, and sold it to a gipsy tinker, named 
Newman, for 8s., which amount he soon rquandered away 
in sweets and trumpery articles. The donkey was sub- 
sequently traced to the posseation of the gipsy tinker. and, 
on hia acknowledging that he had purchased it from ‘he 
child for 8s., while it was manifestly of the value of 4° s, 
or £2, he was taken into custody and brought to thiaco:t, 
and sentenced to two months’ hard labour in the Wan is- 
worth House of Correction. 

Mr. Norton said he could not think of sending achi'd 
89 young to ; and the father, who seemed much 
afflicted at seeing bis child charged with so serious an 
offence, having promised to correct him, was allowed to 
take the boy away. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THe dealings in nearly all Home Securities this week, Lo'h for 
Money and the Account, have been very moderate ; neverthelesr, 
pricss, generally, have been well supported. for Transfrr, 
ave realioed 805 on # Bisse, for 2 cies, * ie! 904}; Reduced and New 

ree Pir ite, BE aa; quer par to is. 
Brock Has beun 242 to Rit: : — 

Indian Stocks, &c., have continued firm in price although the 


Thirty Daye’ Bills 


Sixty Days’ .. . e re a sa 
Three Months’ . or ” “ 
Four Months’ a o on o 4 ” 
Siz Momhs'.. 6.0 on awe Mh ” 
In the Stock Exchange money has been in good request, at 3 per 


cent, 
The market for Forvign Securities has ruled quiet, and a ve 
moderate business bas been ttamacied in it Mexican and Turk: 
descriptions, bh swever, have somewhat improved tn value; other- 
wise, the quotations exhibit Very little change from last week :— 
Turkish Scrip has sold at 2 dis, ; Italian, 8} to 2§ dia, ; the Contede- 
Tate Loan is quod st 7 to 9; and Turkish Consolidés nave 


+ COUPE, 


Der yrhire, butcher—T,’ TOPPING, Birkevhead.—W. TESTER, 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS, available for one calendar month, 
are now ISSUED at Pacdington, Victoria, Chelrea, and Ken- 
sington, and other prine pal > tations on the Great We:tern Railway, 
to the privcipal WATEKING-PLACES on the Dorsew hire, Somer- 
set hire, Devon hire, Cornwall, and Yorkshire Coasie, North and 
Seuth Wales, and the Isle of Map. 
Tourists’ Tickets are also issued for Circular Tours in North 


realived 45$ to 49; Anstrian Vive per Cents have en done | Waler, 


at 874; 
Cents, 1853, 814; Egyp'ian Seven per Conta, 96; Ditro, 1864, 94) ; 
Greek, 214; Mxica’ Three per Cents, 253; Witto, 1864, 943; ek 
tuguese Three per Cents, 498; Russian Five per Cenis, 1862, 914; 
Spanish Three per Cents, Deterred, ; Ditto, Passive, 32; Ditto, 
Cortshoxtes, 18; Turkish Six per Cenv-, 1858. 73§; Dito, 1842, 649 ; 
Ditto, 1864, 71; Ditto, Four per Cemix, 100§; Durch Two-and-a- 


gto Cenis, 63; Dutch Four per Ceuts, 9/ ; and French Rentes, 


Sreziian Five per Cente 994; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per | 


Joint-stock Bank Shares have continued beavy, with a down- 
ward tendency iu prices :—Alliance have sold at ath: —. 
70 ; Bank of British Columbia, 154; Bank of Egypt, 30f; Bauk o 
New Zealand, 173; Brazilian and Portuguese, 83; British and Cali- 
tornian, 3{ ; Charte-ed of Incia, Australia, aud Ubiva, 22 ; Chec- 
tered Mercantilv of India, London, ana Chins, 454; European, 114; 
Hindustan, China, and Jape, 16); Imperial, 29 ; Im, Ovtomsn, 
164; London Chartered of Austialta, 24); Londm and County , 749; 
London Joiat-Swek, 19h Louden and South African, 18 ; Londen 
and Westmiuster, 96); Merchant, 26}; National, New, 93; Oriental, 
aid i Scinde, Punjauo, and Dethi,6; and Union of Loagon, 524. 

n Coionial Government Securities very little bas been done. 
Canada Six per Cents have reslised 95; Ditto Five per Cent, 894; 
Cape Five per Cents, 92; New South Wales Five per Cents, 92); 
Queensland Six por Cents, 105; and Victoria Six per Cents, 109}. 

The Miscellaneous market his ruled heavy. Berlin Waterworks, 
10% ; Bombay Gas, 5]; Continental Union Gas, 103; Credit. Foucier 
and Mobilier of England, 9} ; Credit Foncierof Mauritius, 64 ; 
Vale, °\; Egyptian Commerci«l and Trading, 3; English and 
Anstralian Copper, 1} ; Fere-street Warebouse, i0} ; General steam, 


8 i ore Pert i rege iy 6h; Me aaa 
cul 9; London Financial, 234; London Generai Omnibus, 3§ ; 
National Discount, 15{; Ocean Marine, 23]; Peninsular and 


Oriental Steam 794 ; Royal Mail Steam 
a'r te, SF ; ‘Telegraph Cons'ructi ef Maintenances, 7 ; Thames 
sna Mereey ‘Marine Insurance, 74 ; and Watraut Fivance, 6%. 

The demand for Railway Shares has been far from acuve, As 
regards prices, however, the market hna been decidedly firm, and in 
some instances an improvemeut has taken place, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—The supplies of English wheat en sale this 
werk have been only moderste, The aemand has been {ar from 
active, yt most of the samples have changed hand«, at full quota- 
tions. Fine foreign wheat nave commanded previous currencies ; 
hut other kinas have met ahe vy inquiry, as barely late rates. In 
floating cargoes of grain very litule bas cern passing. The barley 
trade has been in a sloggish stave, aad in some instances prices have 
had a downward tendency. The transactions in malt have wen 
somewhat restricted, at late currencies, Good sound oats have mein- 
tained their previous value; but damp corn has sold rather lower. 
Bota beans and peas have continued steady, The demand for flouc 
has fallen off, 

ENGLISH CURRENCY,.—Wheat, 398, to 48s, ; barley, 238, to 34s. ; 
malt, 476 to 624, ; ote, 164. to 25a, ; rye, 26a, to 388, ; beans, 354. to 
45s. ; pens, 34s. to 40s, per quarter ; fiour, 268. to 408, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE —The supplies uf exch kind of stock have been only 
mocecate, and the trade gunersily ha rol-d iomctive, a+ fuliows :— 
Beef, from 3s, 6d. to Sa, ; mutton, 48, 4d, to és, 24 ; lemb, 6s, 4d to 
ie 4s, 2d, tw 5s, 2d.; pork, 3s, 6d, to 54. per 61b, to sink 

off « 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The demand for¢ach kind of 
meat ix somewhat heavy, at our quote ion :—Beef, from 3s. 4d, to 
48, Sd, ; mutton, 4s. to 53 10d. ; lamb, 6s. to 7s, 2d,; veal, 4a. to 68. ; 
pork, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. per 81b, by the carcass, 

TEA—The mark-s t# fir, and the q wzations are well sup- 
ported, Lhe stock continues large 

SUGAR —The transactions have been on a moderate scale, yet 
price may be cousidered firm. The rtock is 86,740 tons, against 

8,63 tons last year, Refined goods are dull, at late rater, 

CorFkE.—The quotations are well supported, and the market fs 

steady. The stock co: sists of 10,500 tona, agains, 8710 tons in 1864. 
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Ric&.—Fall prices have been realised for most kinds, 
33,230 tons, agains: 38 963 tons last yenr, 

PROVISIONS.—There is rather more business doing in most kinds 
of butter, and prices are well supported. Bacon is firm, at 70a, per 
ewt. for Waterfurdon board. Ham oro’ qualivies are fivm, at 60s. to 
624, prowt, Hams and lard move off steadily, at full prices ; but 
mont oi her provisions area tiow inqga’ry. 

TALLOW.—The trade is steady, as soe. 6d. per ewt. for P.Y.C., on 
tle «pot. Stock, 31,890 casks, against 44,662 caske Inst year. Rough 


fat, 28. 0h4 per lb. 
O1Ls “Libesed oil is selling at €32 152. to £83 ; rape, £42 to £45 ; 
French turpeatine, 55s, per owt, 


and fine pul, £36 vo £334 Ws. 
SPiRITS.—Rum is in fair request, at tu'l prices. Brandy moves 
sitish epiri', ils, 8d. ; mait ots, 
w 


off slowly, om former terms. 
14. 6d. to 12s, 6d., and English gin, proof, for export, 2s. 


2s, 6d. per gallon, 

HAY AND sSTRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 44 to £5 15s. ; clover, 
£5 5. to £4 128 6d. ; and straw, £1 64, to £1 134 per load. 

COALS.—Newcastle, 134, 3¢, to 17s, ; Sunderland, ifs, to 18s, ; ouher 
qualitres, '6s, 6d to Y2e. per ton. 

Hops,—Reaily fine samples continue in fair request, at fall 
prices. Otherwise, the demand is heavy, at late rates. Prices range 
from 100s. to 2 Va, per owt, 

Foun s he public sales are progressing steadily, at the opening 
quetationa. 

POTATORS —The supplies are large for the season, and the demand 
is heavy, at from 45s, to 1108. per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, JUNE 2. 


BANKRUPTS.—I. ABLETT, Strand, attorney. —S. AINSWORTH, 
Hounslow, seedsman.—A, B, ASHFURD, Maida-hill—E. BAR4ER, 
Knightsbridee, foreman.—J, BKILGE, Long-acre, clerk.—E. M. 
BRUUGHTON, Hyde-park-gete, 1 dging-house keeper.— BR. G, 
BROWN, Bali’s-pond-:oad, general deeler—J. P, COKNFUORTH, 
City, shipowner—H, FEATHESSTONHAUGH, St. James’s,—W. 
HULLLNSHKAD, St. Neot’s, gas-ongineer,—W. T. JEWELL, Lone- 
acre, licensed victaaller.—J. LALNSUN, Pimlico, plumber —W, 
LIN FI&LD, Pulborough, grocer.—H. MARCHANT, Old Brompton, 
farrier.—G. E. PREECE, Chancery-lane.—D, J, SNKLL, Peckham, 
compositor, — K. WORSEY, laverpee commission sgent, — 
B. WNER, Southover, butcher.— WILTSHIRE, Harwell.— 
©, AUNSWORTH, Much Marcle, yeoman. —H. W. ANSDELL, Liver- 
pool, merchant.—T. AXDERN, Middlewich.— R. BRYNING, Liver- 
pool, packing-case maker.—G. BUTTON, Chri,tchureh, buwher.— 
W, CAMPBELL, Bolton, cabinetmaker.—B, CHERRINGTON, 
Donington, chemist.—J, E, CLAKKE, Canterbury, stationer.—W, 
CORSER, Chorlton-on-Mediock.—J, DUVEB, Milborne Pert, tailor. 
C, DUWDING, Houghton, vear Siockaiten, spoemaker.-—W. ©, 
ELLIs, Chenies, Dissenting miovister,—E. EMERY, Siow-on-the- 
Wold, schoolmaster—R. EVANS, Lilac 
FAWCETT, Wosttoa rdsley pees. 
license victualler——E. FOST'sR, Si 


Peckuam, jou: man Laker.—J. ROBEKTS, Treiogan, tarmer.— 
J. RUBLNOUN, is. fi hmonger.—W. & BR GES, CUhstham, 
sbipwright.—J. TUMPSELT, Horemonden, medical sudent.— 


eT ROn, Porton FD eDHOneE. Hostheceen, bass 
. Ba 01 ior.—I. 

maker,—W. NMItH, Leeds, machinist.—J. SPARKES, Purbrooke- 
carpenter.—J. and B., TAYLOR Stanland, woollen mmnn- 
facturers,—@, TERRANT, Siitir gbourne, carpenier —T. TOMKIN, 
SON, Saiford, wooo-vwurner.—K. J. UDALL, Southampton, pain.er 
J. WILSON, Old Lecke, farmer,—C, WOOD, Bilson, Wooastde, plate- 
lnyer.—. HALLEK, Kingston-upon-Hall, cucrier. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— GIBB, Glasgow, cabinetmaker, 


TOESDAY, JUNE 6, 


BANKRUPTS—J, SADLER, Feltham, chandler's-shop keeper.— 
H, STONEHAM, Bedhampton, miller —#. A. HYETT, Lamvech, 
machinist.— W. D, JUN ss, Hil! iter-equare, merchant—S. CASWALL, 
Pimlico», baker.—& 8. BLA) 6S, Hounslow, tailor.—T, HEY WOOD, 
Bloomsbury, commission agent.—W. #. HOOPER, Portsmouth, gas 
fivter.—J. BUWEKS, Csledonian-r.ad, poute sslesman,—W, 
POMPHRETT, Ratcliff, wreveller to @ tobacco manufacturer,— 
J.J, BISHOP, Portes, builder.—W.CAKEBREAD, South Mima, 
macon —W. A, SMITH, Haverstock- hill, builder,J. H, WATSON, 
Norwich, tailor —S HEALEY Wooburn-green, manager for miil- 
board manufacturers —J, MOYSE, Crutched friars, mei chant.—W. J, 
TERRY, Broasstair.—W. ADAMS, Kenush Town, carpenter.—W, 
t. MATTHEWS, Dudley, beerseller —H. BE. OAKLEY, Bromyard, 

ater —S. J, KING and W. ELLIS, Nottingham, boxmak 


WHITAKER, Osret rag- 
builder. — W. ROBSON, Shr field, 
grocer,—_W. FOREMAN, 8c. rinter—J BKOLMES. Liver- 
»1, boilermaker.—M. H. Y, Li —@ PRYDE, 
Liverpool, shipchndier,—M,. WATSON, Liverpool, hower.—M. 
G OVER Ovrell, near Wigan, lodgiag-houre ons. MAJOR, 
Hampstead, cavcle-dealer—W, L. HUGHES, Holvhesd, attorvey. 
T NEALE, Aucen-haw, comwminsion agent, T. bOOTH, Manchester, 
leather tactor.—s, J. JACKSON, Manchester, wine and spirit mer- 
chant.—J. W. THOMPsUN, Cheetham —J, MARSHALL, Hudaers- 
field, cottou-waste dealor—W. T, DAY, Abergavenny. !»bourer.— 
J. COLLINSOR, Barrow-in- Furness, grocer.—J. ME LEY, sae 


Morley, woollen manufacturers. — A. 
éealer —T. WOUD, Fick 


Soe ed Pe pein ae | 
Birmingham, r~ . m2, civil ADEE T— 
©. READ, ‘Dirmin ghom.—E. GREEN, Neanwond, near ° wa te 


@ealer,—J. CAESHOT. Manchester, butcher, G. T. 


CASSON 
Willites eaddler,—s, ITBRAVIs, Wetton-super-Maro butcher, 


and wu 
Cinas 


HE GREAT EASTEKN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are now issuing this Stock. Applications to be 


le to J.B. OWsN Secretary. 
Bishopagate Terminus, June 6, 1965. : 


OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
MONTHLY FAMILY TICKETS are now issned the 
Sou Seater Railway from cows ow and nee ~~ ig, = 
Reading.,to Boulogne, Calais, Dover, Folkestone, Ramaga' : 
Deal, Canterbury, and Tunbridge Wells, — 
For fares, éc., ee programmes and time-books. 


ATURDAY to MONDAY at the SEASIDE, 
&c.—SOUTH-EAS([EBN RAILWAY. 
1p Saturday to Monday Return Tickeis are now issued from 


'y 
Charing-cross and Bridge, every Saturday, by certain 


trains, to te, Marvate, Hustings Leonards, funbridge 
Wells, hn Herne Bay, Caaterbury, Deal, &s. 
Weekly Return Tickets to Boulo.ne. 
For time of trains, fares, dvc., see programmes and time-books, 


UONDAY and MONDAY EXOUBSIONS, 
SOU'1H-EBasTERN RATLWayY, 

CHEAP EXCUKSIONS every SUNDAY and MONDAY from 
Charing-cross and Lonton Bridge to Ramsgate, Margate, Canter- 
bury, Deal, and Sandwich, at 7.35 a.m.; to Dover, Fulkestone, 
Hythe, and Shorncliffs, ac 6.20 a.m. 

On SUNDAYS only to Linstings and St Leonards, at 8.10 am. 
Me MONDAYS enly to Waitstsbie Harbour and H.ins Bay, at 

35 am. 

FARES THERE AND BACK. 


To Whitstable and Herne Rey .. 
To the other stations namst —.. e + 54 6d, 
CHEAP FARES also to Gravesend, Stroud, Chatham, and Sheer- 
ness every Sunday, 
Children under Twelve half price. Tickets available for the day 
only and by the Excursion-tiain+ 
U, W, EXORALL, General Manager. 


LASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE 

SHOW-ROOMS.—NOTICE of REMOVAL from 147, HOUNDS- 
DITCH, in consequence of the lae Fire—J. DEF RIES and SUNS 
beg te Inform their friends, merchanta, and the trade, that the; 
have removed te their tem SHOW-ROOMS, 16 end 17, 
COMMERCIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL, 


POPONAX.—PIESSE and LUBIN’S 

NEW PERFUME. ax isa native flower of Mexico 
ot rare fragrance, %.6d,—Laboratory of F.owe:s, 2 New Bond- 
street, London, 


A ULSOPP'S PALE ALE.—The MARCH 


KREWINGS of the above ALE are now bela soaplies in 
the condition, in bottles and in casks, by DuATER, 
MACEIE, TODD, and OO., at their New London: bridge Stores, 
London-bridge, 8.E, 


Iv INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAQ 


appointed the 
weal, pink label, and branded 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 

finest imporved, free from acidity or heat, and much st yerior 

to low-priced Sherry. One guinea perdosen A ane, really 

fine old Vort, 3%. per dozen. Terms oah. Three deseo, rail para, 

73, Great Buasell-acreet (corner 
.C. Established 1841, 


PUBE,,, PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
(See “ Lancet " and Dr. H. "a Report), 
may be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and Wholesale of tho 
Man . mee eyt wy BLACKWELL, 
SOHOSQUARE, LONDON. 
pA vont Bs and PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE ray o 
Ne ini {thous nae 4 en botel idl atc 
Soid by Crosse and Blackwell, tad Sonn and Groves’ tnd 


Ollmen universally, 


RAGG'’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
pont ml are, Ai, Mi ete 
Sy 4, W va opndsah -ay ; sek hy alt 


Charooal, in bottles, 4s. and 42, cach. 

BIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCK 
of ANCHOVL SAUCES, PICKLES, £o., Pure and Good, 
$f supplied by oe URGESS Sp one he more than One 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT- BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL.—ITs EFFICACY IN DISEASES oF 
THE CHEST.—Dr, WAUDBY, late physician to the Hereford 
Infirmary, trem his own personal experienc’, observes :—''I can 
take DR. DE JONGH'S OIL without vy or disitke, and wih as 
liutle iaconvenience as water alone. Not in my own case, but 
in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 
symproms and an incresse of weighs 59 soon ana £0 jeolngly 0 to 
be quite remarkable, I believe DR. DE JONGH'’S OIL w the 
most valuable remedy we posseas for chronic and constitutional 
disease,” — Sold only in capsuled imperial ry 2s, 6d,; 
uarts, %5., by DR. DE JONOHS *, 
‘OBD, and OO., 77, Strand, London ; snd Chem: 


RNSAR Hada rand, London ; 


HBADACHE, Langnor, Pains in the Back, 
relieved oy De, LOOOOK® EXCELSION WATEMS, They unto 
delightfoliy. Prepared by De silva and 26, Brice-lane, Fleet- 
Btreet, . Soid by all Druggise at Is. id. and ge. 94, per Box. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNBSIA, an 


excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperient for delicate constituticas.—172, New 
Bond-st., London; and al! respectable Chem ists throughout the world, 


ouT OR RHEUMATISM 
fs quichly relieved, and cured in few days, by that oele- 


BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They oes neither reatrain‘ of diet nor confinement during their 
use, id at In. 14d. and 2a, 9d. per box by all Medteine Venders. 


ONSUMPTION.—DR, CHURCHILL'S 


lots of BK: 
SWANN of Pacis Fatt 
rf testimonisls, and medicines, of DINNEFORD and 
Ghemista 172, New Bond-street, W., and Retail Agen 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS,—Many nervous 
maledies of l0ng duration havesffurded the mort remarkal 
Pills. have as-ueged suf. 


pro- 
vwo., 
te. 


from i and sick 
fe, COCRLL'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS ore songs heen. 
ae ee aromatic, tonic, and aperient properties, 


snd impart trap to the nervous 


Te, 184, 90, 06., 40, 64,, and He, 


a ——— — —_———— —— ————— as 
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Jast purchased from AN HAIR, Three for 1s, 
450) RIECES MOZAMBIQUE aaa bse a 
Bros’ 198, Regent. street, 


RO UET.— 'resen i 
OG £0. QU ET -Niee, Ps Mf Ogee wo nldren, 


cheay 
coders Parbina and Gomer 37 and Bs Ostend anne oF. 0, 
, jae een Bro gE ame ap Se Speer 
Patterns tree, PUEDE HOBINGOMS 10d t 106, Oxtord-tzet gum SILKS at BAKER and OBISP’S, CBQQUET, at the BEE whh oak ora 30a, 358, 
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